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Correspondence 





ma 


Power of Suggestion 


Eprror: One of the pleasant amazements 
of recent weeks has been discovery of new 
evidence of the strength of AMERICA. 

The little notice you published in On 
All Horizons (1/2) concerning the pam- 
phlet reproducing Bishop Wright's talk 
on “The Place of Prayer in the American 
Tradition” brought several hundred replies 
-a testimony to the tremendous editorial 
power of suggestion which you have always 
used so well. 

Incidentally, copies of the pamphlet are 
still available—free—to anyone who might 
care to write to the Publications Office at 
the address below. 

Joun G. DEEpy, Jr. 
Editor 
Pittsburgh Catholic 
110 Third Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Other Targets 


Eprror: The Westerns are the chief target 
for Michael Novak’s barbs in his “Ancient 
Chronicle” (1/2). He might have saved 
a few for panelists who look wise and say 
nothing. And what about travelogues which 
show palaces but not slums in exotic lands? 


(Mrs.) Eart D. CornNWELL 
Downers Grove, IIl. 


Praise of The Word 


Eprror: Fr. Vincent P. McCorry’s The 
Word, in each week’s issue, is so inspiring 
that I believe it deserves a better spot in 
your excellent publication. I have won- 
dered many times whether I am alone in 
my dismay at finding these fine “Words” 
appearing at the very end of all the other 
material. I would suggest that the tone 
of the entire publication should be set by 
placing these essays at the start of each 
issue. 

Epwarp NEIs, Jr. 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 


Eprror: I read with keen interest Fr. Mc- 
Corry’s recent column on the prayer of 
the Mass for the Feast of the Holy Family 
(1/9). I was especially impressed with 
his relating affection for family life to a 
possible increase in vocations to the priest- 
hood. It seems to me that if we could 
somehow make the religious life familiar 
to the layman in the same sense that family 
life is familiar to him, we might find more 
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young people attracted to the life of a 
priest or nun. The nature of the religious 
life—its essential spirit of religious joy and 
zest for living—is somehow hidden from the 
average lay person’s eyes. We of the laity 
are conscious of the need for increased 
religious vocations. Many of us would like 
to do something about it; unfortunately, 
we lack direction. 

(Mrs.) ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Middle of the Road 


Eprror: Several of your readers voice a 
series of criticisms in your Jan. 16 Corres- 
pondence page. Frequently I hear the 
liberals say you are too conservative; the 
conservatives level quite the opposite 
charge. You seem to stand too much in 
the middle of the road for their respective 
tastes. 

What I find most satisfying in AMERICA 
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is your uncompromising spirit, in all char- 
ity and with understanding of others’ views, 
concerning revealed truth. On other issues 
you have not hesitated to recognize that 
you do not have all the answers. I admire 
particularly your courageous willingness 
to print the dissenter’s opinion. 

A. VARONE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hope for Reunion 


Eprror: As always, I am pleased with the 
intelligently positive approach of your 
Review. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s 
“American Protestants” (1/16), for in- 
stance, did much to clarify the nature of 
the trend toward religious reunion now 
encouraged by the Holy Father. It offered 
a positive, yet realistic, evaluation of the 
movement. In an age that emphasizes 
negativism and cynicism, this article and 
other features of AMERICA demonstrate 
that an affirmative approach can be taken 
toward modern problems, and this with- 
out a watering down of faith or compro- 
mise as to principle. 

I. GERALD SOBEL 
Miami, Beach, Fla. 


Education may be described as the 


process whereby the older people in a society 


pass on their total way of life to their 


children. When this process absorbs years of the 


students’ lives and employs 
millions of persons and astronomical sums 
it becomes more important than ever 


to evaluate reflectively the culture that is being 


transmitted and to determine as reasonably 
as possible the goals and the content of 
the school experience. 


JESUIT STUDIES . 


WORK AND EDUCATION 


THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL CULTURE 
IN SOME DISTINCTIVE THEORIES OF HUMANISM 


John W. Donohue, s.}. 
xi + 238 pages, $4.00 


Loyola University Press 


'. 8445 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 13 
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Current Comment 





Red Psychological War 


The first puff in Khrushchev’s propa- 
ganda campaign for “disarmament” has 
now been made. Doubtless, more puffs 
will follow in growing volume until the 
first summit meeting in May. 

Khrushchev, addressing the Supreme 
Soviet on Jan. 14, spoke from strength. 
He boasted that the Soviet Union today 
is the world’s mightiest military power. 
It has overwhelming superiority in nu- 
clear weapons. It is prepared to reduce 
its military forces by one-third and 
shift resources to give greater emphasis 
to new and “fantastic” weapons “in the 
hatching stage.” 

In a word, the Soviet dictator has 
offered us the proverbial carrot and 
the club. Wishful thinkers will seize 
with hope upon the carrot—one-third 
reduction—which we shall hear about 
again and again in the months ahead 
on those off-days when the Russian 
propaganda line is not “total disarma- 
ment.” Meanwhile, Soviet rocket 
strength is the club. Soviet rockets cir- 
cle the moon. They are about to be 
fired into the mid-Pacific. 

What is clear in any event is that 
Khrushchev once more has taken and 
will hold the initiative in propaganda. 
He knows well that his offer to reduce 
the Russian army to approximately the 
American level cannot be accepted on 
pure faith alone. Indeed, the hard cold 
fact is that Khrushchev has taken no 
real step to break the military stalemate 
between East and West. His offer is 
merely to cut the Soviet army’s strength 
to the cloth of missile warfare. With 
regard to the only test of arms reduc- 
tion that matters—that of international 
inspection and control—he is as evasive 
as ever. 


Dropping the Pilot 


Boiling over after several weeks ot 
sputtering, the first major political crisis 
of the de Gaulle regime has resulted 
in the removal by the French Presi- 
dent of Antoine Pinay as Minister of 
Finance. There is regret among France’s 
friends in most countries—nowhere 
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more than in the United States—that 
M. Pinay’s differences of viewpoint 
with President de Gaulle and Prime 
Minister Debré could not be reconciled. 
Former Premier Pinay was reputed to 
be “sound” in the financial sense. He 
was known to share American thinking 
with regard to Nato and international 
economic trends. He was a good and 
proven friend of the United States. His 
steersmanship of French finances and 
his good sense in the debate of wider 
problems will be sorely missed. 

Replacement of Monsieur Pinay by 
M. Wilfred Baumgartner, Governor of 
the Bank of France, will reassure in- 
vestors in France and abroad. He is a 
sound money man who holds conserva- 
tive views. At the same time he will 
steer clear of politics and thus restore 
harmony in the Cabinet. 

Once more Charles de Gaulle has 
had to pay a price for unity. Again he 
has demonstrated for all to see—the 
colons in Algeria, the discontented in 
the French army, the extremists of the 
Right and of the Left—that he has the 
courage, the energy, the decisiveness to 
impose his will. When it comes to op- 
position to what President de Gaulle 
considers indispensable to the national 
welfare, heads will roll. This the lesser 
Lilliputians will not fail to note. 


Dissension in India? 


Prime Minister Nehru still has a firm 
enough grip on Congress party under- 
lings. That fact was amply demon- 
strated during the party’s 65th annual 
convention recently held at Bangalore. 
There, for the first time since India 
achieved independence, party members 
presumed to question the wisdom of 
Mr. Nehru’s policy of “nonalignment.” 
Criticism was soon silenced, however, 
as the Prime Minister strode to the 
speaker’s stand. “I would sooner see 
Congress dead,” he stormed, “before 
such a voice be raised from this plat- 
form.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Nehru’s critics had 
argued their case well. Red China was 
threatening the country’s northern fron- 
tier, they insisted. It was time, there- 


fore, that India, in the interesis of her 
own defense, overcome an almost psy. 
chopathic aversion to military alliances, 
One delegate pointed out that India 
cannot now remain isolated from the 
rest of the world. The democracies, he 
urged, “should be assured where India 
stands. . . . If India needs help, we 
must ask for it.” 

In view of pressures from Red China, 
the Indian economy certainly could 
stand some help. For the current fiscal 
year, New Delhi allocated one-third of 
its $1.6 billion budget to defense. Now 
the country’s economic planners are 
convinced that defense expenditures 
must increase. A little military help 
from abroad would therefore ease the 
economic burden. 

The party ended its convention with 
its customary defense of Mr. Nehru’s 
go-it-alone policy. That was perhaps 
to be expected. But how much of that 
defense was backed up by conviction? 
How much from fear of incurring the 
wrath of the Prime Minister? Despite 
the support he received, there are signs 
of discontent in the Congress rank and 
file. 


Cuban Anti-Commies Purged 


In recent developments within Cuban 
labor, those who fear that Fidel Castro's 
revolution is steadily falling into 
Communist hands find fresh ground for 
apprehension. Apparently the struggle 
of the Confederation of Cuban Work- 
ers (CTC) to remain anti-Communist 
and at the same time loyal to Castro is 
approaching the end. As we reported at 
the time, the November convention of 
the CTC rebuffed the Premier by re- 
fusing the Communists any representa- 
tion on the executive committee (Am. 
12/5/59, p. 314). On the other hand, 
as if fearful of carrying its anticom- 
munism too far, it broke with the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, It also kept all prominent anti- 
Communists off the executive commit- 
tee. 

This struggle to remain free-if it 
was an honest struggle, and not, as 
some think, a maneuver to confuse re- 
ligious-minded Cubans—seems about 
over. One by one the anti-Communists 
in leadership positions are being re 
moved or suspended from office by 
CTC Secretary General David Salva- 
dor, or his hatchetman, Jest Soto, CTC 
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secretary of organization. Among the 

ed are Manuel Fernandez, head 
of the Association of Cuban Theatrical 
Artists, Rafael Estrada Taberna and 
Antonio Collada Camblén, leaders of 
the Construction Workers, Justo Qui- 
jano Martinez, secretary general of the 
Woodworkers, Gabriel] Hernandez Cus- 
todio, Eric Garces Hernandez and René 
Montejo, leaders, respectively, of the 
Medical Workers, the Musicians and 
the Tobacco Workers. 

Since the Communist newspaper Hoy 
has been attacking these men day in 
and day out, the inference ought to be 
plain enough even to Premier Castro. 


Kenya's Hour at London 


London’s chilly weather and the on- 
again, off-again boycott by the African 
delegates were the first news items 
emerging from the Kenya Constitutional 
Conference. 

The 14-man African delegation 
avoided the first day’s morning session 
Jan. 18, sat in on the afternoon meet- 
ing but resumed the boycott the next 
day. They stomped out when the British 
Colonial Office refused to allow the par- 
ticipation of one of their advisers, a 
man alleged to have been a power in 
the 1953-54 Mau Mau uprising. 

Kenya, about twice the size of Ari- 
zona, is the chief British dependency— 
and trouble spot—in East Africa. While 
the atmosphere is not nearly so charged 
as it was during the Mau Mau troubles, 
the clamor for independence and “Afri- 
canization” has not in the least abated. 
Only 66,000 of Kenya’s 6,450,000 in- 
habitants are of European stock but 
they continue to dominate the economy, 
culture and politics of the country. 

The African representatives to the 
London conference, headed by R. G. 
Ngala and T. J. Mboya, are pressing 
for immediate self-government as a 
brief transition to full independence. 
Capt. L. R. Briggs and his pro-settler 
United Party insist that Kenya must be 
controlled by the British and governed 
by white men for years to come. 

The third main position represented 
at the conference is that of Michael 
Blundell’s New Kenya Party. This group 
advocates development on a non-racial 
basis: by stages Kenya should become 
a single nation in which all races would 
be at home but in which eventually the 
African race would predominate. 
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All Britain has to do now is moderate 
African impatience, budge settler in- 
transigence and make practical the fine 
plans of the Blundell group. 


Pact with Japan 


Premier Nobusuke Kishi arrived in 
Washington on Jan. 17 to open up a 
new era in U. S.-Japanese relations. 
The purpose of his visit was to con- 
clude a new mutual defense pact with 
the United States. In thus casting in 
Japan’s lot with the free world, Mr. 
Kishi has boldly resisted both the forces 
clamoring at home for “neutrality” in 
Japanese foreign relations and the omi- 
nous rumblings coming out of Red 
China. 

The terms of the revised pact are 
fully described in an article by James L. 
Anderson in this issue (p. 529). Worth 
mentioning here is the fact that the 
pact represents an agreement entered 
into voluntarily by Japan. By contrast, 
the old treaty was more or less foisted 
on the Japanese as part of the price 
to be paid for a peace treaty in 1951. 
Japan is now a willing ally of the free 
world, ready to cooperate in the defense 
of Southeast Asia and the Pacific area 
against possible Communist aggression. 

Dissenting voices will not be easily 
stifled at home. The riot at Tokyo air- 
port on the day of Mr. Kishi’s departure 
for Washington indicates the continued 
existence of hard-core opposition to any 
semblance of alliance with the United 
States. The Japanese Premier is confi- 
dent, however, that he has the votes to 
win ratification in'the Diet. Opposition 
or no, the Japanese Government is 
ready to commit itself. Mr. Kishi is to 
be praised for his courage in pursuing 
a policy he feels is in the best interests 
of Japan and the free world. 


The President to Moscow 


With a prelude of table-thumping by 
Khrushchev at the Russian New Year’s 
reception in the Kremlin, announcement 
has now been made that President 
Eisenhower will visit the Soviet Union 
from June 10 to 19. Significantly the 
visit will follow, not precede, the Paris 
summit meeting. It may be assumed in 
consequence that it will be more cere- 
monial than negotiational. 

This is well, because the prospect for 
successful East-West negotiations at 


Paris was further diminished by the 
revival this week of the Soviet Pre- 
mier’s pressure drive over Berlin. All 
the old threats were there. If the West 
fails to bow to his “peace terms” for 
the regulation of the Berlin question, 
Khrushchev will be “forced” to sign a 
“peace treaty” with East Germany, turn 
over the access of Berlin to the East 
Germans and permanently divide Ger- 
many between East and West. 

In sum we are back to the Soviet 
ultimatum of 1958—without a time 
limit. Apparently this punctures a hole 
in the “spirit of Camp David” which it 
will be difficult to patch, especially 
when the new ultimatum is backed by 
a double warning: that acceptance of 
the Soviet “peace” for Berlin brooks no 
indefinite delay, and that a blockade by 
East German puppets supported by the 
“new” Russian army is not to be ex- 
cluded. 

Clearly, in the face of this renewed 
threat from Moscow, we of the West 
must do two things. We must keep our 
powder dry. We must put our house in 
order. Only through a firm and united 
front can we hope to obviate a further 
extension of Soviet power. 


The Visit of de Gaulle 


Official announcement has now been 


made that President de Gaulle will 


meet with President Eisenhower in 
Washington on April 22 and visit New 
York and “other American cities” there- 
after. This will follow a state tour of 
the French President in Canada and 
will come close on the heels of his four- 
day conference with Khrushchev in 
Paris in mid-March and a royal recep- 
tion in London in mid-April. 

Clearly, the President of the Fifth 
French Republic has taken the center 
of the stage in the conversations lead- 
ing to the first of the series of summits, 
which will take place in Paris on May 
16. Moreover, with six years of assured 
tenure of office before him, he will 
have much to say in determining the 
policies of the West in the negotiations 
with Soviet Russia between, and at, 
the subsequent summits. 

In a word, the impact of this enig- 
matic, strong-willed soldier, who has 
become a statesman in his own right, 
will be vigorous in the next phase of 
international dealing. We are bound to 
hear abcut his concepts of a Greater 
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Europe, of Russia as distinguished from 
the Communist conspiracy, and of po- 
litical and military strategy on a world- 
wide basis. 

President de Gaulle’s meditation on 
the latter field is reported to occupy 
a large portion of his available time as 
he anticipates his vital conversations 
with Khrushchev. He has studied in 
depth the history of Russia from the 
time of Peter the Great, as well as the 
diplomatic and intelligence reports of 
the last decades. He thinks increasingly 
of Khrushchev as the Autocrat of All 
the Russias, the successor in method 
and power to the Czars. He evokes Til- 
sit and the meeting of Napoleon with 
Alexander I, and he looks to results 
from his meeting with the Soviet dic- 
tator that will equal if not surpass the 
truce in Europe that was welded on the 
raft in the River Niemen. 


The Church in 1960 


In his new book, The Church and 
the Suburbs (Sheed & Ward), Fr. 
Andrew M. Greeley notes that, con- 
trary to our fond hopes, the “brick- 
and-mortar” stage of the Church in 
America is far from over. The rise of 
Suburbia renews the era where con- 
struction and finance, complicated to- 
day by new, highly contemporary fac- 
tors, are once again the key to survival 
and growth. 

After a year as Archbishop of De- 
troit, Most Rev. John F. Dearden re- 
cently reviewed at a press conference 
some of the other concerns of the large 
modern. metropolitan diocese. These 
have two focal points: suburban migra- 
tion and its correlative, changing 
neighborhoods in old city parishes. 
“We can anticipate,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “a continued movement to the 
suburbs. We are faced with the prob- 
lem of taking the Church to these new 
areas.” However, there are not enough 
priests to start needed parishes, or 
teachers to staff the parochial schools. 
Lay teachers are employed to release 
priests and religious for other duties; 
but this only accentuates an already 
difficult financial problem. Archbishop 
Dearden excludes direct Government 
aid to schools as unconstitutional and 
“out of the question.” 

Turning to the city parishes now un- 
dergoing crucial racial and linguistic 
transformations, the prelate praised the 
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social-action panels which the Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
has conducted in a campaign to reduce 
tensions. In Detroit, as indeed else- 
where, the Church has pinpointed the 
twin challenge of 1960: the old city and 
the new suburb. 


No Catholic an Island 


Advance word of the annual appeal 
for the Catholic Bishops’ Relief Fund 
underscores the world-consciousness of 
the Church in America. Catholic Relief 
Services—NCWC began operations in 
1943. Today it is the largest relief 
agency of its kind in the world. It 
stands as a living reminder that no man 
—least of all a Catholic—is an island 
when the plight of the refugee and the 
hungry has become a global concern. 

In days past, when wars were local- 
ized, refugees appeared in a particular 
city or nation. Today global war has 
strewn its displaced victims across 
continents and into almost every land. 
The list of the needy has a universal 
ring: hard-core refugees in Europe; 
the latest escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain; homeless wanderers hud- 
dled in such centers of need as Karachi, 
Calcutta, Saigon and Pusan. 

Our mountains of surplus food alone 
must sting every American conscience. 
As individuals, we may feel helpless to 
implement a Government program in 
answer to this challenge. But Catholics 
have an outlet for action in CRS- 
NCWC. Its 84 branch offices in 62 
countries overseas maintain vitally 
needed feeding programs, Last year the 
hand of compassion reached forth from 
them to forty million persons in need. 

Sixteen centuries ago, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa exhorted Christians: “Clasp the 
afflicted man as if he were gold... . 
Do not despise men in their abjection, 
do not think of them as of no account.” 
This year, as the Bishops’ appeal 
mounts to its peak in Lent, we will be 
asked to view the hapless victims of 
war and poverty with the same charity. 


Historians Lead the Way 


An encouraging “first” in the field 
of Catholic-Protestant relations was the 
discussion jointly sponsored last De- 
cember by two scholarly historical so- 
cieties. During the annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association in 


Chicago, a program was scheduled on 
the Council of Florence. Speakers pre- 
sented by the American Catholic His- 
torical Association and the American 
Society of Church History examined 
aspects of this 15th-century coungil 
that was so important for the question 
of Church unity. 

Whether drawn by the interest of 
the subject, by the novelty of the oe- 
casion or by the expectation of spark- 
ling controversy, the audience over- 





Sorry, Alverno! 

In our Jan. 23 listing of the 
largest Catholic institutions we 
omitted Alverno College. The 720 
full-time students in this very 
alive Milwaukee school make it 
the eleventh largest Catholic 
women’s college in the U. S. A. 











flowed the allocated space and dem- 
onstrated its gratification. “Everybody 
seemed pleased with it, so I imagine 
well have more,” was the comment 
afterwards of Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, 
executive secretary of the ACHA. 

The usefulness of the Chicago ex- 
periment is manifold. The scholarly, 
irenic tone of the papers suggests that 
similar occasions in the future, dealing 
with perhaps more emotionally charged 
subjects, will produce light rather than 
just heat. In addition, the progress of 
our knowledge of the backgrounds of 
long-standing divisions will contribute 
to narrowing the area of disagreement 
where purely theological -opinions are 
not the sole barrier to union. Finally, 
the spectacle of such joint efforts to 
achieve a meeting of minds is bound 
te generate imitation in other fields 
as well. In the spirit of the pontificate 
of John XXIII, that is the way it ought 
to be. 


That $4.2-Billion Surplus 


Some of the infighting in Congress 
over the President’s budget for the fis- 
cal year starting next July 1 resembled 
nothing so much as “Sugar Ray” Rob- 
inson’s exhibition of shadow boxing last 
week in a Boston department | store 
window. The blow and counter-blow 
was over what should be done with a 
$4.2-billion surplus built on so many 
“ifs” that few in Congress took it se- 
riously. 

The President projected outlays: of 
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$79.8 billion—up $1.4 billion over esti- 
mated spending this year—and record- 
breaking revenues of $84 billion. Both 
figures are highly hypothetical. The 
spending estimate supposes junking 
such programs as loans for college and 
veterans’ housing and aid to school dis- 
tricts swamped by children of employes 
from nearby Government installations. 
Congress may balk at these cutbacks. 
It will certainly balk at proposals to 
increase revenues by raising first-class 
mail to 5 cents, airmail to 8 cents and 
taxes on aviation gasoline to 4% cents 
a gallon. Failure to pass these measures 
will cost the President about. $700 mil- 
lion of his surplus. Still more impor- 
tant, his revenue estimate is based on 
a gross national product of $510 billion 
for the calendar year 1960—a record- 
breaking figure that may or may not be 
reached. 

The President argued convincingly, 
however, that a 1961 surplus should be 
devoted to debt reduction instead of 
tax relief. Certainly, experience has 
shown that “tight” money will not alone 
choke off inflation. It has to be back- 
stopped by a stout fiscal policy—and 
that means the bigger the surplus and 
the bigger the cut in the national debt, 
now standing at $279 billion, the better. 


Repeat Performance 


At its first showing, we criticized 
(11/21, p. 227) one aspect of a TV 
program on the “population explosion.” 
When CBS repeated this nationwide 
telecast on the evening of Jan. 14, it 
enhanced the show’s value as a con- 
tribution to enlightened discussion of 
the moral issues involved in population 
control by revising and expanding that 
portion of the program devoted to an 
evaluation of these issues. 

Fr. Theodore Hesburgh, C.S.C., the 
nationally respected head of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, added several 
significant clarifications. “The heart of 
the problem,” he remarked, “is better 
production of food and, of course, bet- 
ter distribution.” Yet, té. date, he noted, 
American efforts to! nreet this problem 
must be regarded as quite limited. Last 
year, for exdmple, we spent only $100 
million on agricultural research. The 
same amount went into the construction 
of a single nuclear submarine. 

Turning to the question of a possible 
shift in the so-called Catholic position 
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on artificial birth control, Notre Dame’s 
president underlined the fact that this 
stand is based “on unchanging prin- 
ciples regarding the nature and destiny 
of man, of marriage and of sexuality, 
too.” To this frank statement regarding 
the Catholic conscience he added an 
eloquent plea for unity of endeavor 
as Americans in working to solve the 

roblem of hunger and poverty in the 
world, 

Differences of judgment on the moral- 
ity of certain proposals for public policy 
should not distract from the urgent need 
of many millions. They deserve nothing 
less than “our undivided attention, our 
deep compassion, and our most gen- 
erous and sympathetic and imaginative 
efforts to give them the fullest measure 
of this good life that we all enjoy here 
in America.” 


New Strength for the West 


The heads of state at their recent 
meeting in Paris recommended prepara- 
tion by study groups under the gen- 
eral direction of their foreign ministers 
prior to the first summit in May. Talks 
were to take place on political ques- 
tions, notably Berlin and Germany; 
controlled reduction of arms and a nu- 
clear truce; international trade and aid 
to the less-favored nations. Activity has 


begun in all three fields, quietly on , 


Berlin and arms—and very publicly in 
the field of trade and aid. 

Thus, Under Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon met in Paris recently 
with the assembled delegates of 13 
Governments for the triple purpose of 
1) formulating plans for general 
economic cooperation to bridge the 
dangerous trade split between the Six 
and the Seven in Europe, 2) replacing 
the present Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation with a broader 
group including the United States and 
Canada, and:3) bringing Europe more 
fully into an international assistance 
program. These are patently long-range 
programs. Very evidently the Paris 
meeting has been able to do little more 
than launch “sub-committees of wise 
men” which will report out recom- 
mendations for consideration up the 
chain of command to the heads of state. 

The. most interesting aspect of this 
departure in the economic field is: the 
new trend in American thinking. Clear- 
ly, the U.S. Government, through cer- 


tain modifications in the existing eco- 
nomic organizations, seeks freer trade 
not only among all the nations of the 
North Atlantic Alliance but throughout 
the free world. It hopes for a termina- 
tion of the dangerous trend towards dis- 
crimination between blocs in which 
American interests may be caught in the 
middle. 

We wish Mr. Dillon well. A move 
which will ultimately bring new 
strength and purpose to the West and 
hold much of Asia and Africa on our 
side merits undeviating support. 


Pay Limit for Pensioners 


When Congress set up the Old Age 
and Survivors’ insurance system a quar- 
ter-century ago, it was primarily con- 
cerned with the well-being of our senior 
citizens, It wanted them to be able, 
after a lifetime of work, to retire in 
dignity. It was also concerned, though, 
with ‘employment opportunities for 
younger workers. To make sure that 
pensioners would not continue compet- 
ing in the job market, Congress strictly 
limited the amount of money they 
might earn and still draw OASI benefits. 

Originally, the earnings ceiling was 
very low—$14.99 a month in covered 
employment. If the pensioner made 
more-than that, he lost his OASI check 
for that month. Over the years, how- 
ever, the restriction has been liberalized 
to the point where pensioners may now 
earn $1,200 a yéar without forfeiting 
their benefits. This change has enabled 
many of today’s 14 million pensioners 
to supplement their frequently inade- 
quate benefits without at the same time 
depriving full-time workers of desirable 
job openings. In addition, it has no 
doubt contributed in some cases to the 
mental health of the retired worker. 

The question now is whether, in view 
of the rise in the price level, the ceiling 
on earnings should not: again be raised. 
On Jan.»14 Sen. Alexander Wiley in- 
troduced a bill, amending Section 203 
of the Social Security Act, that would 
lift the ceiling to $1,800 a year. Since 
Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is al- 
ready on record as favoring liberaliza- 
tion, the prospects for the Wiley bill 
are bright. If the Administration wants 
this. change badly enough, jit should 
have little trouble nudging the bill 
through Congress. 
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“The Hardest Job in the World” 


HATEVER may come of President Eisenhower's 

crusade for peace as he goes down the stretch 
of his career, it is to be hoped that he will at least 
explode some of the nonsense that has been written 
about the great office he holds. The Presidency has been 
called “the hardest job in the world,” “a terrible bur- 
den,” “a man-killer.” Over the years, there seems to 
have been a sort of competition to see who could use 
the most dreadful words to describe the tragedy of be- 
ing President of the United States, and this in spite 
of the fact that men battle furiously every four years 
for a chance at the ordeal. 

If President Eisenhower had died of his heart attack 
in 1955, there would have been no holding those who 
talk about the job being a man-killer. They would have 
gone to town on their theme, even though the Presi- 
dent’s attack came after he had played 27 holes of golf 
and eaten a hamburger sandwich with a huge slice of 
Bermuda onion while on vacation at Denver. 

Happily, General Eisenhower survived the coronary 
thrombosis and also a later ileitis operation and a “little 
stroke.” In the last six months, he has worn out a lot 
of reporters, including this one, with his far-ranging 
trips in the role of apostle of peace. Still, he appears 
to be in good shape, and his doctors are confident that 


On All Horizons 


he will be the first man to reach the age of 70 in the 
Presidency. 

The truth is that the office of President, while carry. 
ing vast responsibility, is an attractive one. Everything 
possible is done to ease the burden on the man who 
holds it. There are plenty of White House aides to re- 
lieve him of chores that bother ordinary men: household 
problems and bills, for example; the making out of 
income-tax returns, and travel and vacation arrange. 
ments. He has a valet, a secretary to handle his appoint- 
ments, and two White House physicians. Also, there 
are people on hand to write his speeches (if he prefers 
to use ghost writers, as most Presidents do). 

The President’s pay is pretty good, too—$100,000 a 
year and a tax-free expense allowance of $50,000, which 
is really a part of his salary. 

A number of our Presidents have lived on to an 
advanced age after leaving the White House. Herbert 
Hoover is now 85. Harry S. Truman is 75, and he says 
he expects to reach 100. 

Thomas Jefferson called the Presidency “a splendid 
misery.” However, he got off this striking phrase while 
he was Vice President. Thereafter, he worked hard to 
get into the White House, where he remained for two 
terms. He lived on at Monticello to the age of 83. 

Americans would do well to pray for their President. 
But they ought not, as some do, pity him. To back into 
a famous Truman epigram, our Presidents have been 
the type who wouldn't have gone into the kitchen in 
the first place if they couldn’t have stood the smoke. 

Epwarp T. Fou.iarp 


William Granger Ryan, head of Seton 
Hill, one of its first activities will be 
the selection of American art objects 





for this summer’s International Biennale 





LAFARGE AT EIGHTY. It is hard to 
believe that Fr, John LaFarge, S.J., our 
colleague whose views on life remain as 
bright and fresh as 2 newly minted coin, 
is really on the eve of his 80th birthday. 
His friends in the New York area, and 
from far off as well, will assist with 
him in offering a Mass of thanksgiving 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Feb. 18 at 
11 A.M. A luncheon will follow at the 
Waldorf-Astoria’s Grand Ballroom, 
sponsored by the Catholic Interracial 
Council of New York (20 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Phone: REctor 
2-5417. Reservations $5 per place). 


“MINISTER TO A MIND .. .” 
Articles on mental health will appear 
monthly during this year in Hospital 
Progress, journal of the Catholic Hospi- 
tal Assn., in cooperation with the World 
Federation for Mental Health, as a 
contribution to World Mental Health 
Year, 1960. 
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p>BUSINESSMEN UNITE. Employ- 
ers and business executives have 
organized a Catholic Employers, Man- 
agers and Technologists Study Group 
in at least ten dioceses. National chair- 
man of the co-ordinating committee 
(temporary offices: Room 622, 51 E. 42 
St., New York 17, N. Y.) is Edward S. 
Jamieson, textile wholesaler of Chicago. 


p> DE ARTE SCRIBENDI. Two three- 
week summer workshops in writing, de- 
signed for communications problems in 
schools, are scheduled by the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., 
under the direction of Prof. Thomas J. 
Stritch, who heads the Department of 
Communication Arts. 


pBCHURCH ART NEWS. The Re- 
ligious Art Center of America, Inc., held 
its first organizational meeting at Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., at the 
end of December. Presided over by Rev. 


of Contemporary Christian Art in Salz- 
burg. Maurice Lavanoux, editor of Lit- 
urgical Arts, is the secretary general. 


p> BOOKSHELF NOTE. The (1960) 
National Catholic Almanac, edited by 
Felician A. Foy, O.F.M., is now out in 
its 56th edition. Besides earlier ma- 
terial revised and updated, it includes 
new special sections touching on such 
current topics as a Catholic for Presi- 
dent, world population problems, Africa 
and the ethics of advertising. Double- 
day & Co. are the distributors ($2.75). 


pPRINTER PATRIOT. Catholic and 
other learned societies of Philadelphia 
are preparing to mark, during Febru- 
ary, the bicentenary of the birth of 
Mathew Carey. Leading citizen, friend 
of Lafayette and of Franklin, Carey 
learned the printing trade in Ireland 
and in 1790 brought out the first U. S. 
edition of the Douay Bible. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 


Will 1960 Be Like 1928? 


. TIMES, recently, at meetings and conferences 
devoted to exploring the problem of religious ten- 
sions, ‘a consensus has been reached that we can expect 
the months between now and November to sizzle with 
discussion of religious differences and their fiery impact 
in the political arena. More than one Protestant editor 
has probably shaken his head and uttered a wish that 
the next ten months were over and done with. “The 
Catholic issue” in the Presidential race seems destined 
to roll over the country. Chances are, as some Protestant 
spokesmen are frankly admitting, it will also rock the 
religious press and find its way, in the face of more or 
less reluctance, into its pages. 

Catholic political hopefuls give signs, too, of resign- 
ing themselves to the oncoming fray. Men like Senator 
Kennedy, Secretary Mitchell or Governor Brown would 
not be likely to venture into the kitchen if they weren't 
prepared to stand what former President Truman, and 
Edward T. Folliard in this week’s Washington Front, 
call the heat and the smoke. But these are not the ele- 
ments in which clergymen appear in their best light. 
Quite naturally, therefore, many men of the cloth prob- 
ably share the sentiments of the Protestant spokesmen 
we mentioned above. Few of them, we imagine, will 
want to go so far as to emulate the example of the 
gentleman who inserted the following notice under 
“Situations, Men” in a recent issue of the Washington 
Post: SUCCESSFUL PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN WISHES TO EX- 
CHANGE PULPIT GOWN FOR GRAY FLANNEL SUIT. EXCELLENT 
REFERENCES. A number of them may be tempted, how- 
ever, to step down for a while from pulpits which 
gradually assume strange shapes in heat and smoke 
more appropriate to a nominating convention hall. 

That the hot smoke of religious tensions is begin- 
ning to billow up from around the pulpit gowns of 
America was made clear by the results of a question- 
naire published in the January 25 issue of Monday 
Morning, a magazine mailed to 10,947 ministers of the 


United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The poll was 
aimed at learning whether the ministers would or 
would not vote for a Catholic Presidential candidate. 

An overwhelming majority of the responding Presby- 
terian divines thought the question of a candidate’s re- 
ligious affiliation to be a perfectly relevant issue. Only 
57 of those answering the questionnaire declared it to 
be irrelevant. To the proposal that “a Protestant minister 
should not vote for a Roman Catholic candidate under 
any circumstances,” 379 gave assent, while 301 dis- 
agreed and 25 were undecided. Again, 469 agreed, 445 
disagreed and 77 were undecided with respect to the 
next proposition, namely, “A Protestant minister might 
support a Roman Catholic candidate if the candidate 
gave assurance he would uphold the principle and 
practice of separation of Church and State.” 

Even a casual analysis of this attempt to assess min- 
isterial opinion reveals that while one-half of these min- 
isters adopt positions of greater or lesser flexibility, the 
other half would refuse their votes to a Catholic under 
any circumstances. Newspaper accounts reporting the 
poll stressed, moreover, that Presbyterian clergymen 
are considered to be among the more socially and doc- 
trinally liberal members of our Protestant clerical body 
in the United States. On the other hand it should be 
borne in mind that some Presbyterians, along with Bap- 
tists and Methodists, have been most conspicuous in 
support of the persistently bigoted organization, Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United. 

The earth has spun around thousands of times since 
the United States weathered its last big storm of re- 
ligious hatred and mistrust in 1928. Immense social and 
cultural changes have taken place in our land in those 
32 years. It is almost inconceivable that any American 
could be tempted to turn back the clock and begin it 
all over again. When so many real wars for peace with 
justice remain to be won, why wage a battle in which 
all of us must be the losers? 


Plan for Emergency Labor Disputes 


yy A LAUDABLE but hopeless gesture Senators Javits 
and Aiken introduced a bill (S. 1810) .on January 14 
to revamp the emergency-dispute section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The gesture was laudable because the 
existing law is patently defective and ought to be 
changed. It was hopeless because both the Administra- 
tion and the Democratic leadership in Congress seem 
agreed that it is not the time—this being an election 
year—to undertake another major revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 
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This is a pity, not only because the need for revision 
is so apparent, but also because the changes suggested 
by the two Republican Senators are in themselves well 
worth considering. What Messrs. Javits and Aiken con- 
template is giving the President a wider choice of 
methods in dealing with emergency disputes than he 
possesses under the Taft-Hartley Act. Since the exis- 
tence of alternatives would have the effect of adding 
an unknown factor to the power considerations of the 
parties in dispute, it would give them an incentive to 
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reach agreement that obviously does not now exist. 

The first of two alternatives offered by S. 2810 would 
permit the President to appoint a fact-finding board 
and direct it, not merely to ascertain the issues in dis- 
pute, but to recommend a solution. The board would 
have 30 days in which to make its report. During that 
period, and for 30 days thereafter, the employer and 
his employes would be forbidden to make any change, 
except by mutual agreement, in the conditions which 
brought on the crisis. The recommendations of the 
board would not be mandatory on the disputants. 
Nevertheless, since the Javits-Aiken bill provides that 
the recommended settlement be made public, the par- 
ties might be expected to think twice before rejecting it. 

The second approach proposed by the Senators is 
seizure, which would be accomplished in this way. If 
the President determined that neither the present Taft- 
Hartley machinery nor the fact-finding board described 
above promised a settlement, or if these had been 
employed without bringing the dispute to an end, he 
would be empowered, through his Attorney General, 
to petition a Federal district court to appoint a receiver 
for the strike-menaced facility. The receiver would 
operate the mine or factory to the extent required to 
protect the national health and safety. 

Although the receiver would have no authority to 
change wages or working conditions, the bill provides 











two ways in which changes could be made. If the 
President had previously appointed a board to make 
recommendations, the court could direct the receiver 
to put the recommendations in effect, in whole or in 
part. If the President had not appointed such a board, 
he could do so after the seizure. The court could then 
proceed as above to put the recommendations in effect. 

The receiver would be directed to administer the 
property for the account of the employer, but the 
employer is given an option. Instead of having the plant 
run for his account, he can elect to waive all claims 
to the proceeds and insist instead on reasonable com- 
pensation for the use of his property. 

The receiver would be directed to return the prop- 
erty as soon as practicable. In no event could the 
Government retain possession for more than 30 days 
after the threat to the nation had been removed. 

As we have said in the past, there is no ideally 
democratic way to handle emergency strikes. Since 
the Javits-Aiken bill both protects the public and in- 
creases the pressures for a voluntary settlement, it 
approaches the ideal more closely than does the Taft- 
Hartley Act. When we recall that only a few weeks 
ago the nation was deeply troubled by the steel dispute, 
it seems unbelievable that this imaginative bill is fated 
to gather dust in the files of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


Gronchi’s Moscow Visit 


W HILE the President prepares for his June visit to 
the Soviet Union, we hope that he and the Ameri- 
can people remain fully aware of the pitfalls ahead. 
Good-will trips are a waste of time unless use is made 
of the temporary mood of hospitality. “Climate policy” 
is only a means to an end. Among other recommenda- 
tions, we suggest that Mr. Eisenhower and his advisers 
keep a weather eye on what is happening in our 2wn 
camp. We have had fair warning of the visit’s possible 
effect upon our own allies. 

Already our friends are taking the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchange of visits as a reason (call it ex- 
cuse or pretext if you will) to follow the path of least 
resistance in domestic policy. While we officially press 
the idea of urgency upon our Nato allies, the heads of 
the two opposing coalitions meet in a round of good 
times together. Why should the soldiers in the trenches 
not fraternize when the generals of the two armies 
themselves exchange cordial visits behind the lines? 

What is happening in Italy is a good sample of this 
threat to our defenses. President Giovanni Gronchi, 
partly of his own volition and partly under the pressure 
of the left wing of the Governmental coalition, is all set 
to make his own visit to the USSR. Naturally, a return 
visit by Soviet chiefs is also in the cards. The ambigui- 
ties of such an exchange in the present precarious state 
of Italian politics are something that should dismay any 
knowledgeable observer. Italy cannot afford any weak- 
ening of the anti-Communist coalition that now keeps 
the country on the side of the United States. 

The unusually sharp speech made on December 7 by 
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Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani should be read against the 
background of this ever-present peril. His words were 
little short of an open denunciation of Gronchi for the 
project of meeting the Soviet leaders. In the U. S. press 
his remarks were reported in a vein suggesting that the 
prelate is an intransigent and unenlightened old man 
who belongs to what correspondents are pleased to call 
the “conservative” wing of the Vatican. We wonder 
whether this interpretation can be called either fair or 
politically intelligent. When in this country last year, 
the Cardinal surprised some of our U. S. ultras by re- 
jecting the suggestion that the free world should break 
off diplomatic relations with the Soviets. The Vatican is 
fully aware that a time may well come for the usefulness 
of East-West exchanges and there is no hint in the 
Ottaviani address that his words were directed at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It should be clear that his protests 
were meant primarily for the Italians, 

Cardinal Ottaviani was only saying what the United 
States itself would say to the Italians if our criticisms 
were not exposed to the retort that what is sauce for 
Eisenhower is sauce for Gronchi. What should give us 
pause before passing an ill-considered judgment on the 
Vatican prelate’s stand is that the Vatican and the 
United States have a common interest, even a duty, to 
avert by all means possible the danger of a Communist 
takeover in Italy. The United States must not work at 
cross-purposes and, while building one kind of climate 
in Moscow, generate quite another kind on the Italian 
peninsula, We should be thankful that some command- 
ing voice was heard in Italy to warn of the danger. 
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Questions for Catholic Papers 


Robert G. Hoyt 


HO ARE OUR READERS? In the first place they are 

\ X / mostly Catholic lay people, with interests and 

functions different from those of the clergy. 
Secondly—or perhaps this is just an elaboration of the 
first point—they are Catholics-in-context; not just Cath- 
olics, but American Catholic plumbers, TV cameramen, 
career girls, department-store buyers, teachers and city 
planners, who are also homeowners, voters, parents, 
consumers, community leaders or followers. Some of 
them belong to the League of Women Voters, others to 
Great Books groups, others to a bar association or a 
union or a neighborhood-improvement association. 

These people, our readers, are threatened by radio- 

active fallout, by the polished unrealities of mass com- 
mercial entertainment, by the disintegration of social in- 
stitutions. They bear some of the responsibility for 
racial discrimination, juvenile delinquency, cultural 
shallowness, political apathy and economic partisanship. 
They are the victims of religious formalism, the targets 
of hucksters and demagogues. By their response to these 
threats, problems and assaults they are helping to direct 
the course of events and to determine the texture of our 
society. This is how they build, or fail to build, the City 
of God here below; this is, in part, how they save their 
souls. 
It is my impression that the contents of Catholic 
papers do not reflect a very profound acquaintance with 
these people or even much interest in them. On the con- 
trary, our papers reflect their origins in an ecclesiastical 
organization much more faithfully than they do their 
destination in the minds of lay members of the Mystical 
Body. 

If a disinterested person tried to find out something 
about our audience by studying our papers, I think he 
would conclude that they are an odd lot. He would en- 
visage them as meek—in the modern, pejorative sense— 
and as loyal, though perhaps a bit stingy. He would de- 
cide that they are either not easily bored, or resigned 
to boredom, or consumingly interested in the details of 
tubrics, in reports of speeches, in clerical appointments 
and building programs. He would find, finally, that they 
are people who need a lot of protection from wily, 
vicious enemies of the faith and the nation; and that 
they are not very bright. 

What's news? When the Peoria Register carried a 
series of articles reporting the effects of stripmining on 





Mr. Hoyt is editor of the Catholic Reporter, where he 
practices what he preaches for the benefit of the people 
of the Diocese of Kansas City-St. Joseph. 
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the economy of its area, and when the Baltimore Cath- 
olic Review published the results of a thorough first- 
hand investigation of a local urban renewal program, 
their editors were breaking new ground. Such enterprise 
is not without precedent, of course, but speaking broad- 
ly a story isn’t a story for the Catholic paper unless its 
“Catholic angle” sticks out a mile. 

An episode a couple of years ago brought home to 
me how all-determining the Catholic angle can be. A 
symposium was held in Kansas City dealing with nu- 
clear weapons and related matters and featuring a blue- 
ribbon cast: Sen. Stuart Symington, physicist Edward 
Teller, Gen. James Doolittle, and Col. Thomas Lanphier 
Jr. We gave the story a full page in each of the two 
issues preceding the event; in the next issue we followed 
up with a front-page story and another full page of 
“sidebars.” No doubt this full coverage was justified by 
the importance of the issues involved; it struck me later, 
however, that we had not made our decision because of 
the intrinsic significance of the event but because of an 
extraneous factor: the symposium was sponsored by the 
local Jesuit college and took place on its campus. If it 
had been held a few hundred yards away, on the cam- 
pus of a neighboring secular university, it probably 
wouldn’t have occurred to us as falling within our re- 
sponsibility; it wouldn't have been a “Catholic” story. I 
wonder: if a nuclear bomb falls on Kansas City, will the 
Catholic angle be to describe the damage to churches? 

No one has yet satisfactorily defined what constitutes 
“news” for the secular press, and I will politely decline 
any challenge to provide such a formula for Catholic 
papers. But the definition of “Catholic news” now oper- 
ative in most U. S. diocesan organs is certainly far too 
narrow. I think Pope John indicated as muck when he 
spoke last October 18 to a group of Italian Catholic 
journalists: 


Today the Catholic press exists, above all, to ex- 
ert an active presence and testimony. Its presence 
must be active, intelligent and alert in respect to 
the innumerable problems posited by present-day 
life . . . a presence which lets nothing escape, so 
that it may inform the reader and assist him in 
forming an enlightened conscience in the face of 
the interrogations and bewilderments that today’s 
world sets before him... . 


By our failure to follow norms such as these, we are 
not only failing to give a service our readers need, we 
are confusing them about the nature of the faith—about 
its resources for living and about the responsibilities it 
imposes. While diligently reporting (as we should) the 
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launching of every new school building drive, the mak- 
ing of new monsignors, the results of vocation appeals, 
the needs of our charitable institutions, we are letting a 
good many other matters escape our observation. The 
Catholic press represents the Catholic mind at work; if 
it shows no interest in the “secular” environment; if it is 
never “present” in the slums, at school board and city 
council meetings, in the union halls and the Chamber 
of Commerce luncheons; if it reviews only works of 
hagiography and meditation, but not books of social 
criticism unless they are written by Catholics; if it is 
unconcerned about the impact of a new farm lav; if it 
has nothing to say about music or art and discusses 
novels and films only when they are smutty and de- 
nounceable—to the extent that we are absent from these 
spheres, we misrepresent the Catholic mind; we teach 
that grace builds on a vacuum. 


THE REPORTERS 


Where are the reporters? The masthead of the paper 
I. work for lists an editor, an executive editor, a man- 
aging editor, an assistant to the editors and a photog- 
rapher. It doesn’t list any reporters because there aren't 
any; we are all full-feathered chiefs. 

Though we chiefs have no Indians to order about, 
the titles aren’t altogether fanciful. We do edit; that is, 
we mark up copy for the typesetters, we write head- 
lines and make layouts. We also pass judgment on the 
events of the day in editorials and columns. All these 
activities we carry on at our desks, while the life of the 
Church and the world goes on outside. 

I hope it is clear that I don’t regard this state of 
affairs as admirable. In part it is unavoidable; in part 
it reflects personal proclivities. But in part also, too 
large a part, it evidences that we share in what Msgr. 
Francis J. Lally has called “the immense failing of the 
Catholic press.” He described this failing at last year’s 
Catholic Press Association convention as an incorrigible 
preference for “the world of principles and platitudes,” 
matched by a corresponding distaste for “concrete situ- 
ations . . . practical programs and immediate answers 
to immediate problems.” Abstract moralizing and 
analysis are the strength and weakness of the Catholic 
press; because we indulge in it so freely, but without 
checking our principles against the facts, as they exist 
in the context of reality, “we are, in truth, standing so 
far back from reality as to be almost separated from it.” 

I think Msgr. Lally’s thesis is most clearly demon- 
strated in the general lack of real reporting in the Cath- 
olic newspapers of this country. By “reporting” here I 
don’t mean covering a speech or a routine and predic- 
table news event, but thoroughgoing investigation in- 
volving both research and legwork, launched without 
preconceptions, aiming not to find proof or illustrations 
of a pre-formed thesis, but simply to discover the truth 
of a situation—to find out what’s going on out there. 
The secular press is not doing this kind of reporting 
to the extent it should; the Catholic diocesan press, 
with few exceptions, isn’t doing it at all. You don’t meet 
people in the Catholic press; you don’t see problems in 
the round; you don’t enter into any situation thoroughly 
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enough to recognize its uniqueness. There are few sur- 
prises in our papers, either in the things we choose to 
write about or in the conclusions we reach. 

To overcome our weakness, Msgr. Lally says, we need 
“an understanding of contemporary reality in terms of 
its institutions, its dynamic, its social climate, its hopes, 
and its fears.” I suggest that to acquire this understand- 
ing we will occasionally have to get out from behind 
our desks. 

Who’s talking? Those who argue for the kind of “in- 
volvement” Msgr. Lally asks of the Catholic press, or 
for the kind of reporting I have sketched, constantly 
meet the objection that such policies will involve Cath- 
olic papers in judgments of matters beyond their spe- 
cial competence; that they will therefore fall into error, 
and that, since they are “official” Catholic publications, 
they will be committing the Church to their private 
and erroneous observations and conclusions. The ob- 
jection has validity, despite the obvious retort that 
Catholic principles aren’t of much use if they can't 
be applied by presumably trained persons to concrete 
situations, and the only less obvious point that a Cath- 
olic paper can err by omission as disastrously as by 
positive error. 

What is principally in question here is the matter of 
the status of the diocesan paper, its relation to the 
magisterium of the Church. It seems to me that no effort 
is wasted which is directed toward clarification of this 
relationship. Unquestionably an editorial or other ar- 
ticle appearing in a Catholic paper will carry greater 
weight with loyal Catholics than the same piece would 
if it appeared in some secular publication. Because 
of this, there will always be limits to the degree of en- 
gagement appropriate for a diocesan paper. 

But this should not mean that our papers must be 
condemned forever to the sidelines of life. If staff mem- 
bers exercise reasonable prudence, if they refuse to ex- 
ploit readers’ confidence, if they insist continually that 
they speak for themselves and not for the Church, the 
paper can be very much “present” in the community. 


WHAT VIEWPOINT? 


To preserve the authority of the Church and obtain 
some freedom of action for themselves, some papers 
regularly publish a formula of disclaimer stating that 
the opinions expressed represent “a Catholic view- 
point,” not necessarily “the Catholic viewpoint.” I think 
our own paper contributed something to the cause of 
clarification on the recent occasion of its relaunching 
under a new name. The first issue carried the following 
statement on its front page: 

ONLY those portions of this newspaper which 
appear under the heading “Official” are to be under- 
stood as expressing the formal teaching and direc- 
tives of the Bishop of this diocese. 

In publishing articles of a theological or religious 
nature, this newspaper strives for accurate expres- 
sion of the teaching of the Catholic Church. In 
discussing matters on which the authority of the 
Church permits differing opinions, it will be the 
policy of this paper to promote free discussion and 
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to refrain from identifying any single viewpoint as 
the only orthodox belief. 

When this paper comments on purely temporal 
affairs—matters not involving Catholic doctrine or 
the rights of the Church—readers should under- 
stand that the views published are those of the 
editors or of individual contributors. Such views 
are not to be regarded as the authoritative teaching 
of the Church or as necessarily reflecting the per- 
sonal opinions of the Ordinary. 

Publication of this type of material is intended as 
a service, and is undertaken 1) when it is felt that 
important information is not readily available to 
readers from other sources, and 2) to encourage 
full participation by Catholics in the. political, so- 
cial and cultural affairs of their society, to the end 
that all things may be restored in Christ. 

This was followed by a codicil, duly labeled “Official,” 
and signed by our Ordinary, the Most Rev. John P. 
Cody: 

The foregoing statement has been approved b 
me with reference to The Catholic Reporter. Read. 
ers who conclude that in a particular instance the 
newspaper has departed from these standards 
should bring the matter to the attention of the 
editors. 


I blush to continue this self-serving discussion, but 
I think Bishop Cody made a couple of other significant 
points in an article published in connection with the 
statement quoted. He announced that a separate cor- 
poration had been created as publisher of the paper, 
and that it would be headed by the vicar general of the 
diocese. This was not intended to deny or cancel the 
bishop’s responsibility for the paper but to emphasize 
that it ought not to be regarded as his personal instru- 
ment. It is neither possible nor desirable that the entire 
content of the paper should be determined by the 
bishop’s personal wishes, he said; nor should readers 
be led to believe that the opinions of the staff members 
or contributors are necessarily those of the bishop. The 
most important reason for this is that 

a diocesan paper must not only teach Catholic 
dogma but also guard Catholic freedom. It must 
not constrict the area of that freedom; rather, 
within the wide limits set by defined dogma, it 
should encourage and promote responsible discus- 
sion. Clearly this will not be the case if readers 
believe all opinions expressed by the paper carry 
episcopal authority. ; 

Statements and explanations like these will not of 
themselves make readers understand a Catholic paper's 
status unless its pages re-assert in practice the same 
spirit and principles. The staff should feel content with 
the authority they earn by competent performance; 
except in passing on to readers the directives of the 
magisterium, they should have a positive inhibition 
against invoking authority from any other source. 

What are the stakesP Despite inflation, statements 
exalting the importance of the Catholic press are still 
only a dime a dozen. Actions and policies backing up 
the statements are harder to find and should be quoted 
at a much higher rate. 
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The biggest obstacle to the achievement of excel- 
lence by the diocesan press is the relative ease with 
which a Catholic paper can be started and maintained 
in semi-existence. A diocesan paper doesn’t have to 
perform a useful service in order to survive; it need not 
be interesting, provocative or enterprising. A certain 
number of subscribers and a certain amount of adver- 
tising will be forthcoming regardless of the paper's 
quality and regardless of how many subscribers read it; 
both sources of revenue can be increased by means 
having little to do with journalism. The use of these 
means makes things relatively pleasant for the people 
in charge of the papers; but it is insidiously debilitating. 

I would not dream of suggesting that Catholic papers 
should sacrifice the advantages they enjoy by their very 
nature—because they are publications of well-integrated 
and centralized ecclesiastical organizations. I do submit 
that a regular examination of conscience is in order, that 
some kind of proof of performance should be made 
periodically available. The belief that a poor paper is 
better than no paper testifies only to the existence of a 
great communications gap between publishers and 
readers. If there is anything I know for certain in this 
field, it is that a bad Catholic paper not only contrib- 
utes nothing to the effectiveness of the Church’s work 
among men, but constitutes a positive drag, a source of 
irritation and even rebellion among the faithful. If there 
is doubt of this, let readers be polled. 

I am equally certain that an effective Catholic paper 
can do at least as much as and possibly more than any 
other single human instrument to form Catholic minds 
and awaken Catholic consciences. All sorts of current 
circumstances combine to increase the importance of 
the diocesan press. Judging by the statements I have 
mentioned, this seems to be well understood. What has 
not been grasped so well is the fact that the harvest of 
potential results will only be mangled rather than 
reaped if our scythe has a dull blade. For the Catholic 
press, quality should be not the last but the first con- 
sideration. 


THE FUNCTION 


What is the function of a Catholic paper? Some of the 
things that get said and written about the Catholic press 
give the impression that every Catholic editor has a big 
roll of Truth in his office and that his job is to cut off 
a slice each week and serve it up to the readers, gar- 
nished lightly with adjectives. 

Useful and relevant truth is not so readily available 
as all that, and we do ourselves and our readers a dis- 
service when our propaganda harps too heavily on the 
special resources we have at hand in the truths of faith. 
For our sake and their own, our readers should be 
critical and discriminating, aware that we are fully 
capable of publishing errors of fact and misleading or 
unbalanced or just plain wrong statements about re- 
ligion and about public affairs. 

It is accurate enough to say that truth is the central 
concern of the Catholic paper, and it is of course our 
chief advantage that we possess certain crucial truths 
relevant to everything in life. But we are supposed to 
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be publishing newspapers, not textbooks; our mair: work 
is not to restate the eternal verities but to deal with 
temporal and contingent uncertainties. Therefore our 
function is not to hand truth to the reader ready- 
wrapped, but to involve him in the search for truth, 
to make him value it for the ultimate prize it is, to make 
him realize truth is hard to come by and harder yet 
to convey but worth any effort. 

This is not to say that the paper may not offer opin- 
ions or that it must scorn to use the arts of persuasion. 
It does mean that a Catholic paper is obliged to play 
fair with readers, that it may not substitute rhetoric for 
logic where logic is called for. This is particularly true 
in the discussion of issues that divide Catholics from 
the rest of the American people; in such controversies 
we sometimes give the impression that an argumentum 
ad hominem is all right where used in a good cause, and 
a cause must be good if we are for it. For my purpose 
here, the point to be stressed is not that such tactics are 
unfair to our opponent but that they do violence to the 
minds of our readers. We have to stop leading people 
to believe that there are safe short cuts to truth. 

Speaking of short cuts, something has to be said 
about the distinction between newspapers and house 
organs. Any Catholic editor experiences a vigorous and 
unsubtle temptation to make his paper into a house 
organ, a propaganda sheet defending the special in- 
terests of the Church conceived as a faction or a sect. 
He is tempted to use special standards for judging the 
performance of Catholic schools, preachers, organiza- 
tions and administrators. A tacit understanding grows 
between him and his readers; it is taken for granted 
that the Catholic paper’s reportage of Catholic institu- 
tional life will have the rosy glow of public relations 
techniques about it. Once this becomes standard prac- 
tice, it begins to seem that any departure from it in the 
direction of candor is at least indiscreet and more prob- 
ably imprudent. . . . But this, of course, is not some- 
thing to be talked about during Catholic Press Month. 

Finally, a discussion of truth-telling leads me back 
to the matter of truth-getting—that is, reporting. As 
Msgr. Lally indicated in the address already quoted, the 
typical Catholic paper has good advice on everything, 
factual and detailed reporting about almost nothing. 
We feed our readers a diet of desserts: our own opin- 
ions and conclusions, those of our columnists, and those 
of the innumerable speechmakers we report. We have 
left the meat out of the menu; we aren't giving the 
nourishment we could provide if we went looking for 
the truth of situations, and then shared our experiences 
in this demanding work. 

No one need tell me that Catholic papers lack the 
resources the New York Times can expend for report- 
ing; I am not saying we must cover everything of sig- 
nificance from Suez to Siam. What I suggest is that we 
try to give our papers the flavor of reality. If this takes 
more money, well, it is not sinful to subsidize a Cath- 
olic paper and it might conceivably be the most effec- 
tive way to spend whatever sum is involved. But money 
isn't the chief necessity; what we need most, and lack 
most, is an appetite—the itch to find out. 
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Requiescat in Pace 


Death stills her father’s 
Hands. 

And is some part of her now 
Dead? 


Strong hands that swung a 

Girl-child ceiling high 

Have stretched beyond her wonder gaze to 
Land untouched by stars. 


His hand of knotted worker's strength 
Helped two young feet, 

Steadied them to—yes—skate 

With two skates! 

She laughed autumn windward, 
Waving back 

To him who searches now 

Beyond her skimming speed. 


The night was his to read 

To young and pondering eyes. 
With fine and gentle 

Finger, 

He pointed fragile beauty in the 
Heavens he now is home in. 


One day, good-by 

To father, she was Bride 

Of Him who is our Father. 
He touched a reverent hand 
To new, young-awkward 
Veil. 

And soft her eyes 

Were filled with glory 

Of his 


Joy. 


Now all days merge in one white 
Room and dull. 

In antiseptic loneliness she stands 
Alone, 

Her hand just loosed from his 

That gave her life. 

And strong in death he held his peace 
With God, His will. 


She sees her hand. 
And it might be 
Her father’s hand, 
So like 

It is— 


Yes, some thing in her 
Dies, 

Homesick now for heaven, 
For our fathers 

Who are— 

In 

Heaven. 


SisTER M. AGNEs Dav» 
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Are We Miseducating Our Scientists? 


John Julian Ryan 


N THE REPORT, “Education for the Age of Science,” 
| issued on May 23, 1959 by the President’s Science 

Advisory Committee, we have a number of sugges- 
tions which, on first view at least, seem both sensible 
and just. The members of this commission show a re- 
freshing willingness to try to take into account, not 
merely one or two, but all the factors involved in their 
problem. As a result, their recommendations seem quite 
comprehensive. 

The report certainly shows a fine regard for all the 
persons involved in education. The teacher is not to 
suffer the harrying of bill collectors or the scorn of those 
whom he serves. He must be encouraged, and enabled, 
to acquire a deep familiarity with his field and not rest 
content with fostering “togetherness.” The student must 
likewise be granted freedom from economic worries, 
and he must be faced with the challenge of hard study. 
Nor must any brilliant student ever be held back by 
false theories of equality; every student should be en- 
abled to progress at the rate proper to him. All this 
means, of course, the stiffening of our curriculum intel- 
lectually. And, finally, all the members of our society, 
women as well as men, old as well as young, should be 
kept well-informed on science and technology, if only 
for the creating of an atmosphere favorable to these 
studies. . 

These recommendations may seem sensible and harm- 
less. They may well prove fatal, however, if they are 
accepted as comprehensive and definitive. 


TECHNOLOGY IS NOT EVERYTHING 


For, first of all, they suffer from the limitations of a 
very narrow vision. The commission tells us that “the 
intellectual, cultural and material advances”’—climactic 
order?—of any society depend upon “the quality of its 
leadership”—upon its “scholars, teachers, scientists, engi- 
neers, doctors and other professional people.” No proper 
account is taken here of social critics, artists, poets, 
architects, fiction writers, musicians, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, clergy—of all those, in short, whose primary con- 
cern is more with the depth of the lives we lead than 
with the comfort of them. A Homer, Shakespeare, Mo- 
zart or Lincoln, to say nothing of a Francis of Assisi, 
is not covered by the word “scholar,” nor are such men 
given their due under the vague heading of “other pro- 





Pror; Ryan is the distinguished author of a highly 
acclaimed book, Beyond Humanism, a stimulating ex- 
ploration of the philosophy underlying Catholic educa- 
tion. It was published by Sheed & Ward in 1950. 
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fessional people,” especially since the phrasing here in 
the report is obviously anticlimactic. 

Moreover, the members of the commission do not 
seem to have realized that by tacitly sanctioning the 
usual justification of science they were dodging one of 
their central problems. By their silence they seem to 
ratify the belief that the main reason for the pursuit 
of science is the insuring of technology, and that the 
main reason for a sound technology is the insuring of 
a high standard of living. But a high standard of living 
implies, for most of us, an inexhaustible supply of lux- 
uries and distractions; and, as all practicing teachers 
know, these are two of the main obstacles to the attain- 
ment of knowledge. How can students who have been 
rendered lax and selfish by the products of science be 
made to go in for the selfless dedication and disciplined 
effort required by the pursuit of science? 

It will simply not do to answer that we need only 
make conditions satisfactory for teachers and students 
and awaken the interest of the general public in science. 
If only to match Russian messianism, we must propose 
motives and methods far more profound than these. We 
must make our students realize that if ever there was 
an apocalyptic era, in which the forces of good and evil, 
in the soul of every man as well as in the soul of every 
nation, were locked’ in a combat truly mortal, that era 
is ours. Like the great educators of ancient Greece, we 
must awaken our students to the vision of a noble and 
heroic way of life. Moreover, we must fire them with a 
love of beauty, so that when they come upon it in any 
of their studies, scientific as well as nonscientific, they 
will feel the spell of its inspiring fascination. 

Since these things can best be done through poetry, 
music and the fine arts generally, we must make these 
arts basic in all our education. 

We must give them that place for another reason as 
well: they have been found to be basic, not only by 
the most scientific nation of ancient times, but by the 
greatest scientists of our own era. Our scientific geniuses 
tell us, as with one voice, that scientific method is as 
imaginative, intuitive and, above all, esthetic as it is 
factual, rational and speculative. 

Reason may prepare the ground, graft and prune; it 
is intuition that plants the seed and waters it. This truth 
has been emphasized over and over again in the stand- 
ard works on the psychology of scientific method and 
discovery. Thus, Poincaré, in Science et Méthode, has 
said that at a certain stage of discovery the scientist is 
guided by an “esthetic sensibility; a feeling for mathe- 
matical beauty, for the harmony of number and forms, 
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and for geometrical elegance. . . . The useful combina- 
tions are precisely the most beautiful, I mean those that 
can most charm that special sensibility that all mathe- 
maticians know, but of which laymen are so ignorant 
that they are often tempted to smile at it.” And Taton, 
in his sober work, Reason and Chance in Scientific Dis- 
covery, asserts: “The best guide in choosing a particular 
approach in research, i.e., the essential operations de- 
termining the importance and scope of a particular 
work, is the esthetic sense that is to some extent in- 
herent in all mathematicians.” Later, in speaking of the 
Geistesblitz, the flash of insight experienced by a dis- 
coverer, he maintains: “In this phase of the work of 
discovery, esthetic feelings intervene most fruitfully 
and permit the scientist to foresee the importance and 
scope of his discovery.” 


THE SCIENTIST IS A MAN 


That the mere training of the intellect may not be 
adequate for producing true scientists is suggested by 
the practice of Louis Agassiz as described by his famous 
pupil, Shailer: 

Professor Agassiz in his lecture this morning 
dwelt upon the requirement of a scientific man who 
would be more than a species-describer. The great 
test, he said, was to be able to deal with your sub- 
ject in different ways. In amplifying the idea, he 
said it was well to be able to give in a single sen- 
tence the whole matter of months of labor, in a 
form so true that a scientific man could read in it, 
not only the extent of your knowledge, but also the 
habit of your mind. He declared he could learn all 
this from an answer couched in the most laconic 
form. He said that he would require of us in our 
several departments, first, a monograph; second, a 
scientific lecture; third, a popular lecture; fourth, 
a simple child’s tale. 

(How many scientists and engineers, one might ask, 
could pass such a test today? Or how many, without a 
radical revision of our system of education, will be able 
to pass it tomorrow? The answer becomes all too clear 
when we glance at the small army of former teachers 
of English who are now in industrial plants helping 
scientists to communicate with one another and with 
the public. ) 

Finally, we may well ponder what was said on these 
matters by the eminent mathematician and philosopher, 
Alfred North Whitehead. In his now classic book, The 
Aims of Education, he points out that all true educa- 
tion proceeds, rhythmically, through the stages of what 
he calls romance, precision and generalization, with 
romance mainly in the elementary schools, precision 
mainly in the secondary schools, and generalization 
mainly in collegiate and graduate schools, but all three 
of these “stages” are present at every level and in every 
study. 

“The stage of romance,” he says, “is the stage of first 
apprehension. The subject matter has the vividness of 
novelty; it holds within itself unexplored connections 
with possibilities half disclosed by glimpses and half 
concealed by wealth of material. In this stage, knowl- 
edge is not dominated by systematic procedure. . . . 
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Education must be a setting in order of a ferment al- 
ready stirring in kind.” It is, therefore, only “after the 
child is heir to long ages of civilization” that precision 
should be stressed: 

My point is that a block in assimilation of ideas 
inevitably arises when a discipline of precision is 
imposed before a stage of romance has run its 
course in the growing mind. There is no compre- 
hension apart from romance. It is my strong belief 
that the cause of so much failure in the past has 
been due to the lack of careful study of the due 
place of romance. Without the adventure of ro- 
mance, at the best you get inert knowledge without 
initiative, and at the worst you get contempt of 
ideas—without knowledge. 

Later he adds, almost as if he were addressing the 
President’s commission: 

Accordingly, a precise inculcation of science at 
an early age wipes out initiative and interest, and 
destroys any chance of the topic having any rich- 
ness of content in the child’s apprehension. Thus, , 
the romantic stage of science should persist for; 
years after the precise study of language has com- 
menced. 

Concerning intellectual training, moreover, he says: 
“The endeavor to develop a bare intellectuality is bound 
to issue in a large crop of failure.” The reason is: 


The proper function of a university is the imagi- 
native acquisition of knowledge. Apart from this 
importance of the imagination, there is no rea- 
son why businessmen, and other professional men, 
should not pick up their facts bit by bit as they 
want them for particular occasions. A university is 
imaginative or it is nothing—at least nothing useful. 

. . . The whole art in the organization of a uni- 

versity is the provision of a faculty whose learning 

is lighted up by imagination. This is the problem 

of problems in university education. .. . 

For all such observations, Whitehead and his fellow 
scientists could easily have support in the experience 
of Greece, the nation which is universally admired as 
the most philosophically scientific of all time. For the 
Greeks made the arts their central and basic studies. 
Marrou, in his work, The Education of Antiquity, amply 
demonstrates that the principal educator of Greece was 
Homer. And Plato, he says, maintained that a man who 
could not take his place in a Greek chorus was un- 
educated. Indeed, the very adjective in Greek for the 
uneducated man was amousos, one “not of the Muses.” 


SCIENCE BUILDS ON THE HUMANE 


Unless we wish to ignore all this evidence, then, we 
face the necessity—although the President’s commission 
failed to see it—of revising the theory and practice of 


. much of our educational system. For, clearly, if the 


pursuit of science, a pursuit necessarily ascetic, is best 
inspired and guided by a love of perfection and beauty; 
if it demands a response to reality that is as imaginative 
as it is intellectual; if it requires ingenuity in the de- 
vising of scientific fictions and constructs; if it requires 
flexibility of mind in dealing with these constructs as 
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poetically true even when they seem self-contradictory 
(treating a solid atom, for example, as if it had enough 
empty space in it for its components to move about in); 
if scientists are guided in their diseoyeries by esthetic 
insights into rhythms, harmonies, contrasts, correlations, 
analogies, proportions; if apt terms (like “infinitesimal” ) , 
diagrams or symbols (like the Arabie numerals) make 
comprehensible and manageable whole realms of ideas 
otherwise too elusive to grasp; if all these necessities 
obviously imply, as experience has shown, that the culti- 
yation of the arts is basic, are we met running a grave 
risk in fostering a system of education that takes little 
or no cognizance of the arts? If it was mot an accident 
that the world’s most scientific nation had almost all its 
activities set to music, or that the greatest modern 
physicist, Einstein, played the violim, had we not better 
find out why, and act accordingly? ~ 

God help us, however, if we end up with a system of 
education in which precision and generalization are still 
predominant, with a few arts-amd-crafts courses, or 
courses in “appreciation,” thrown im.as an antidote to 
Philistinism. No. What is called for here is not only 


the policy of setting up at least one workshop, forum, 
theatre and studio for every set of lecture halls, seminar 
rooms and laboratories, but also (what is far more im- 
portant) a return to the notion that all our institu- 
tions are institutions of liberal arts—not mere grammar 
schools and centers of higher and higher information. 
We must asain help our students to acquire the full 
range of the humane forms of skill—to acquire artistic 
method, as well as scientific. And we must be willing 
to act on the principle that not only the greatest artists 
but also the greatest scientists emerge from a training 
that is in accord with the normal maturing of the human 
mind, However paradoxical it may sound, it is never- 
theless true that the best way to end up with a healthy 
science is to begin with a healthy art, as the history of 
the sciences has regularly shown. 

Our educators will certainly make a grave mistake 
if they take the proposals of the President’s commission 
as definitive. To do so would be much like trying to 
transform an undernourished child into a future ballet 
star by giving him or her more and more calisthenics 
to perform. 





by Roger U. Ricklefs 


ECENTLY a young lay chemistry teacher in a paro- 
R chial high school nearly resigned to take a job 


in industry. The salary was nearly twice his 
school pay. “Then came news of the fellowship,” he 
said, “and I decided to stay.” His fellowship offered 
a chance to increase his income, conduct the research 
he wanted and still remain in the classroom. 

Thus one of the promising new plans to keep scien- 
tists in the schools chalked up another victory—luckily, 
for today every science teacher counts, especially in 
parochial schools. While school enrollments soar, the 
tempting pay for industrial research also climbs; the 
science-teacher crisis grows every year. In one four- 
year period since World War II, the number of college 
graduates adequately prepared to teach science dropped 
56.3 per cent. One survey revealed that of all high 
school subjects covered by college majors, the scientific 
fields produce the lowest yield to the teaching profes- 
sion. In another study, only 43 per cent of the men 
prepared to teach science were in the classroom one 
year after graduation. 

In Church-connected scinools and colleges of all 
faiths, the crisis is particularly great. It is a brutal, but 
generally accepted, fact that many students do not 
respect science departments in the church schools. 
Mr. Rickers, a student at Harvard, is engaged in re- 
search on a textbook project undertaken by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 
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Here’s Hope for More Science Teachers 


Regardless of the actual situation, these students fear 
that, disapproving of “worldly” science, parochial 
schools hesitate to use funds for technical equipment 
and instruction. To reach the scientifically inclined, 
to regain their faith and respect, and to play a part in 
the struggle with Soviet technology, the church-con- 
nected school must immediately improve its scientific 
instruction. This demands, first, that all those interested 
in education and in the Church should recognize this 
teacher shortage and its consequences. 

Perhaps more than any other cause, the lack of teach- 
ers forces many schools to offer inadequate science 
instruction, and thus fail to help meet the urgent Soviet 
challenge. If we cannot even offer a good course in 
basic chemistry, how can we possibly keep pace with 
Russia? 


UNQUALIFIED INSTRUCTORS 


In addition, to fill the teacher gap, schools often use 
unqualified instructors in science. A survey of eight 
representative States revealed that 20 per cent of all 
teachers taught some science, yet only half of these 
were qualified to do so. Quite frequently, an athletic 
coach who possesses neither interest nor training in 
science must carry the burden. Furthermore, because 
science teachers themselves must fill in gaps, they are 
discouraged from teaching careers. Most must carry 
at least some classes for which they have little educa- 
tion or inclination. In one study, 61 per cent of all 
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biology teachers, 98 per cent of all chemistry instructors 
and virtually all physics teachers taught subjects outside 
their specialty. Moreover, through their lack of training, 
these fill-in teachers create a huge safety risk. This is 
particularly true in chemistry and in those biology 
classes which offer field trips and additional laboratory 
work. 

Fortunately, a rapidly growing number of institutions 
and private firms have already recognized the crisis 
and are inaugurating bold programs. These programs 
cannot provide a complete solution, but they could per- 
haps prevent the problem from exploding in our faces. 

A major step is the establishment of the National 
Science Foundation’s summer fellowships. These offer 
the successful candidate up to $75 a week, besides 
tuition, allowances for dependents and travel expenses. 
A full 750 win awards. In addition, about 40 teachers 
receive an opportun- 
ity to study at Oak 
Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. A 
second plan, also 
supported by the 
National Science 
Foundation, enables v 
teachers to train and 
to conduct research, 
then travel to vari- 
ous high schools for 
consultation and lec- 
tures. In 1959-60, 
students in about 
3,000 high schools 
are receiving the * 
benefits of the plan. 

Another organization similar in purpose to the NSF, 
namely, the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, has established a “Science Teaching Im- 
provement Program.” Aided by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the program aims to uncover hidden teachers, to 
make high school teachers as welcome in graduate 
schools as Ph.D. candidates, to select outstanding 
teachers as roving consultants and to offer cash awards. 
The hidden-teacher aspect is particularly vital; thou- 
sands of potential teachers are in the laboratory and the 
kitchen rather than the classroom. 

This year another famous institution, the Educational 
Testing Service, offered two summer positions for visit- 
ing associates, one each in science and mathematics. 
The winners, who received $700 awards plus travel 
expenses, made critical analyses of test questions and 
suggested improvements. 

One of the most promising of all these new plans 
was established this year at a New Jersey college. Mr. 





Thomas M. Cole, president of the Federal Pacific Elec- . 


tric Company, donated $300,000 for the “Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering Research Foundation.” For the 
first year alone, the foundation’s budget is $103,000. 
Since the organization is planned on a ten-year basis, 
the original grant is only the beginning of an even 
bigger institution. The foundation aims to improve 
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teaching quality by offering broad and fundamental] 
research projects. Research will not be an end in itself, 
the man in the laboratory will be able to study topic 
which he may later use in his classes. Moreover, the 
teacher can keep abreast of rapid scientific progress 
It is safe to say that in some major fields many scieng 
teachers are “obsolete.” 


TEACHERS IN INDUSTRY 


In the first year alone, the Newark foundation wil 
accommodate about 75 teachers. Institutes in chemistry, 
mathematics amd physics are offered; no tuition 5 
charged. By offering a program of education, researd 
and teaching, the fouindation should help to keep hun 
dreds in the classroom; hopefully it will set the exampk 
for similar programis elsewhere. It operates on the 
theory that the outstanding teacher misses not only 
the money that industry offers, but also the opportunity 
to conduct scientifie research and to acquire new know. 
edge. 

Fortunately, however, not all programs depend upon 
charity; some private firms have found it very profitable 
to hire teachers for summer work. The demand for 
scientists in industry is great, and teachers have a sum- 
mer vacation; combine the two facts, and a firm can 
make a profitable deal. 

An outstanding “imdustry-sponsored project is the 
Summer Education Program of Hughes Aircraft in Los 
Angeles, which hires about a hundred teachers each 
year. These instruetors split their time between salaried 
laboratory positions amd seminar courses in the plant 

Another example of business interest in science teach 
ers is the proposal of Gen. David Sarnoff, board chair- 
man of R. C. A., to establish a National Education 
Reserve for the current emergency. By this plan, a 
company would release scientists with full pay to teach 
in the schools. In addition, the National Education Re 
serve would mobilize qualified persons who were not 
in the classrooms. Sarnoff's idea may bring to the 
schools a sense of the adventure which the practicing 
and devoted scientist feels toward his work; the result 
could stimulate students to consider scientific and edu 
cational careers. 

But while the foundations and giant corporations 
have begun to do their share, many individuals and 
communities now realize their needs and responsibili- 
ties. In order to keep their teachers, most schools have 
tried to raise salaries. In addition, a number of schools 
have freed increased funds for science projects. With 
today’s advanced technology and the need for complex 
equipment, many teachers are tempted to forsake anti- 
quated high school laboratories for shiny industrial 
research factories. Smart educators have modernized 
their scientific plants. Finally, in the minor details which 
can mean everything, individual citizens who know the 
value of scientists and of teachers have made special 
efforts to treat the science teacher with extra respect 
and hospitality. 

The crisis in science teaching is great. But if churches, 
foundations, business firms, communities and individ 
citizens concentrate all their efforts, the crisis can be met. 
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Japan Today 
James L. Anderson 


hese f 


NLY a few years ago the Emperor of Japan was 
O held in such awe that it was a criminal offense 

merely to look down on him from a second- 
story window. It is a bit of a shoek, therefore, to see 
some of the articles and letters to the editors which 
have been appearing lately in Japamese newspapers. 
One encounters in bold print the suggestion that the 
Imperial Palace, which is located:im the heart of Tokyo, 
should be torn down to help solve the city’s traffic 
problems and to make room for mew office buildings. 
Then, rather than force taxpayers; many of whom no 
longer care for the Emperor system, to pay for a new 
palace somewhere else, the neeessary funds could be 
raised by those who still admire the Emperor. 

This is only one example of the many changes which 
have occurred and are still taking place in postwar 
Japan. It makes one wonder “just what is happening 
in Japan today?” 

The events we will consider im answer to this ques- 
tion are by no means all the major political and eco- 
nomic occurrences of the past year, but each shares a 
common background, and each fits into a pattern that 
illustrates the general direction of change in postwar 


Japan. 
SYSTEMATIC “COUNTERREFORMATION” 


In general, the pattern is this: During the seven years 
of the occupation, from 1945 to 1952, a number of re- 
forms were enacted under the so-called 5-D policy of 
disarmament, demilitarization, disindustrialization, de- 
centralization and democratization. Gradually, under 
the strain of Cold War buffetings and the exigencies of 
political and economic conditions in Japan, a number 
of these reforms revealed basic weaknesses. America’s 
postoccupation policy toward Japan changed accord- 
ingly, and the ruling Liberal-Democrat party, which 
considers cooperation with the United States and the 
free world the keystone of its foreign policy, began a 
systematic “counterreformation” of these weak points. 
As Secretary General Kawashima of the Liberal-Demo- 
crat party stated on July 14, 1959: “The Kishi Cabinet 
thinks its greatest mission is to correct the postwar occu- 
pation policies which were designed to weaken Japan.” 
From the start, this counterreform policy was violently 
opposed by the Socialists and Communists, and it also 
raised occasional misgivings among some Japanese who 





James L. ANDERSON, S.J., @ close observer of develop- 
ments in Japan, writes from Yokosuka, where he is en- 
gaged in the study of the Japanese language. 
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sincerely fear possible abuses of recentralization and 
strengthening of Government powers. 

The events which we will consider fit into this pat- 
tern either as counterreform movements, as opposition 
to counterreforms, or as the result of the conflict be- 
tween counterreform efforts and opposition to them. 
We will begin at a period remarkably similar to the 
present, with its mob demonstrations of a Diet session 
over Socialist protests, and its warnings from Red China 
and Russia that neutrality is better than the nuclear 
war in which Japan may be involved if it does not 
abrogate its security treaty with America. 


POLICE STRUCTURE 


On October 8, 1958 the ruling Liberal-Democrats 
submitted to the Diet a proposed revision of the Police 
Duties Execution Law. Five days later a “People’s 
Council” was established to fight the bill. Its nucleus 
was the Socialist Party and Japan’s two largest labor 
federations, and it was generally supported by the pub- 
lic, which feared a return of the police state and the 
“Come here, you” kempeitai. 

Occupation reforms had cut to the roots the highly 
centralized prewar police structure, but not long after 
the close of the occupation it became apparent to the 
Government that the police had been too much weak- 
ened for effective law enforcement. They were recen- 
tralized by the Police Law of 1954, which was passed 
despite violent Socialist opposition, including a brawl 
in the Lower House and boycott of an extended Diet 
session. 

The 1958 proposal to extend police powers met even 
stronger opposition. On November 5 some 10,000 work- 
ers and students participated before the Diet in a 
demonstration against the Police Bill. Two days later 
the undaunted Liberal-Democrats extended the Diet 
in order to gain time to pass the bill. The Socialists 
then boycotted all Diet sessions on grounds that the 
extension was illegal. Faced with all this opposition, 
the Liberal-Democrats on November 22 agreed to 
shelve the bill for the time being. 

Disruption of the Diet also prevented even a con- 
sideration of another revision of the Antimonopoly 
Law, which was intended, in case of economic reces- 
sion involving “price fall in a serious degree,” to ease 
conditions for cartelization. 

The Antimonopoly Law had been enacted in July, 
1947, after the occupation’s disindustrialization reforms 
struck at the huge industrial and financial combines 
(zaibatsu), which were judged guilty of furthering 
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Japan's imperialistic policies. However, the major Japa- 
nese banks developed by the former zaibatsu were left 
intact. These banks were convinced that cartelization 
was necessary for Japanese trade to survive in inter- 
national competition, and they devoted their resources 
to reconstructing the companies which had belonged 
to the same zaibatsu families. 

The Antimonopoly Law was revised several times to 
permit some degree of cartelization, and by 1954-55 the 
new monopoly groups had consolidated their positions. 
The zaibatsu were back, with this difference: the new 
zaibatsu emphasize business and financial tie-ups rather 
than centralized ownership and control. 


THE SECURITY TREATY 


On March 30, 1959 the whole nation was surprised— 
and the Japan-U. S. Security Treaty was threatened— 
by the bombshell ruling with which presiding Judge 
Akio Date of the Tokyo District Court acquitted the 
seven defendents in the Sunakawa case. 

The seven defendants had been arrested on charges 
arising from a bloody demonstration on July 8, 1957, 
when union members and left-wing students clashed 
with police during a protest against the extension of 
runways at the U. S. Tachikawa Air Force base, near the 
town of Sunakawa. In acquitting the defendants, Judge 
Date ruled that the U. S. military forces stationed in 
Japan under the security treaty constituted for Japan 
a war potential that is expressly banned by Article 9, 
the no-war clause of the Constitution. According to 
Judge Date, the stationing of U. S. security forces in 
Japan was a violation of the Constitution. 

The Tokyo District Prosecutor’s Office then appealed 
the case to the Supreme Court, which, on December 
17, 1959, reversed the Date ruling and ordered a retrial 
of the case in the lower court. 

In reversing the lower court's ruling, the Supreme 
Court argued that U. S. troops stationed in Japan do not 
constitute Japan’s war potential, because Japan has no 
command or supervision over them. Therefore, it stated, 
the Japan-U. S. Security Treaty does not violate the 
Japanese Constitution. 

The issue of Japan’s war potential has been a sub- 
ject of controversy ever since Article 9 was drafted into 
the 1947 Constitution in accordance with the occupa- 
tion policies of disarmament and demilitarization. 
Article 9 states that “the Japanese people forever re- 
nounce war,” and it forbids the maintenance of all war 
potential. 

However, the “all’s well with the world” climate 
under which the no-war clause was drafted was soon 
blown away by Cold War winds. With the outbreak of 
the Korean War, American policy changed. In July, 
1950, the 75,000-member National Police Reserve was 
established by order of General MacArthur. After the 
end of the occupation the National Police Reserve was 
gradually strengthened, and in 1954 it became the Jap- 
anese Self-Defense Force. Moreover, the 1951. Japan- 
U. S. Security Treaty provided for the stationing of 
American troops in Japan. The constitutionality of these 
measures to defend Japan against Communist aggres- 
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sion has long been held in doubt by many. The Supreme 
Court's decision, therefore, was a timely clarification, 
especially in view of the approaching security-treaty 
revision. Reaffirming, as it does, Japan’s cooperation 
with the free world, the decision will serve as a guiding 
principle in deeidimg the course of Japan’s future secu. 
rity. 

Both sides are getting slightly tired of the rowdy 
“You will! I won't!” argument that is now in its second 
year between the Ministry of Education and the Japan 
Teachers’ Union. Tt all began in April, 1958 when, afte 
partially reversimg some of the occupation’s decentral- 
zation reforms im education, the Ministry of Educatiog 
ordered local school boards to put into practice a system 
of teachers’ efficieney ratings. This program was bitterly 
opposed, with strikes and demonstrations, by the Japan 
Teachers’ Union, whieh feared that the program would 
be made the base of action by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to get rid of teachers who were engaged in di 
seminating leftist doctrines in schools. These fears w 
well grounded; it was just such political activity. 
teachers that had prompted the recentralization of Ja- 
pan’s educational system. In June, 1947 the JTU was 
founded, under strong Communist influence. It engaged 
in mass demonstrations against the Government. As the 
Japan Times recently editorialized: “Ideological brain. 
washing is not new in our classrooms. Before and during 
World War II, it was the Government which was doing 
it. Now it is the teachers.” 

JTU’s Central Executive Committee decided on Octo- 
ber 16 of last year to “soften” the union’s stand some- 
what by fighting for some things (higher wages, for 
instance) besides opposing the efficiency ratings, but 
the basic problem of its participation in political affairs 
remains unchanged. The first article of the JTU’s strug- 
gle policy drawn up at the same time says the union 
will “aggressively participate in the nation-wide united 
action planned by Sohyo to prevent revision of the 
Japan-U. S. Security Treaty.” 


THE SPLIT IN THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


The Socialist party, already badly bruised by recent 
election failures, received another severe blow on Octo- 
ber 25, last year, when 33 Diet members of the right- 
wing Nishio faction seceded from the party. They were 
followed, just one month later, by 12 other right-wing 
Socialist Diet members. 

The cause of the split was rooted in the very nature 
of the present Socialist party, which was formed on 
October 13, 1955 by the merger of left and right-wing 
Socialists. The left wing was too far left and the right 
wing too far right for any basic agreement on policy. 
The right wing opposed the party’s use of violence, its 
anti-American and pro-Communist bias, and its domi- 


_ nance by Sohyo, a 3.5 million-member trade federation 


with strong Communist sympathies. 

The new Democratic Socialist party has already an- 
nounced its basic policies. It rejects violence, Diet boy- 
cott and other standard Socialist tactics. It will be a 
“people’s party” rather than a labor-class party; it will 
remain independent of all trade unions. (Nevertheless, 
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Zenro, the 840,000-member, anti-Communist Japan 
Trade Union Congress, will support it.) It seeks a neu- 
tral Japan and is opposed to the Japan-U. S. Security 
Treaty and any “military alliance with either of the 
two camps.” The new party, however, will oppose the 
anti-American and pro-Communist tendency promoted 
in the name of neutralism. 

On October 27 last year, former Prime Minister Tan- 
zan Ishibashi, just back from a trip to Red China, pub- 
licly suggested that Prime Minister Kishi should retire 
in order to improve relations with Red China. Ishi- 
bashi’s statement reflects a strong, persistent demand 
among Japanese business circles for resumption of regu- 
lar trade with Red China. There is no question here of 
Communist sympathies. These men are convinced that 
trade with Red China is necessary for Japan. They are, 
of course, aware of the dangers involved if and when 
Japan’s economy should become dependent upon Red 
China for raw materials and markets. But they believe 
that these dangers are outweighed by Japan’s need for 
expanded trade. 

Perhaps this issue does not directly fit into the reform 
and counterreform pattern mentioned earlier, but it is 
certainly a result of Japan’s decision to cast its lot with 
the free world and to resist Communist pressure for 
“neutrality” and diplomatic recognition of Red China. 
Three conditions laid down by China for resumption 
of trade require the Japanese government to 1) dis- 
continue its “hostile policy” toward Communist China, 
2), stop participating in the “two-China plot,” and 3) 
stop hampering efforts to normalize Japan-China rela- 
tions. (Revision of the Japan-U. S. Security Treaty is 
one means of hampering these efforts.) Japan is hardly 
likely to meet these demands. 

Revision of the Japan-U. S. Security Treaty and the 
related Administrative Agreement, which was con- 
cluded in Washington by Prime Minister Kishi on Janu- 
ary 19, is generally considered to be the most important 
task undertaken in the past year by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The old security treaty, signed in 1951, al- 
lowed the United States to have bases and troops on 
Japanese soil, but revision talks began when the Jap- 
anese Government voiced concern over the treaty’s one- 
sided character and demanded more control over the 
deployment and armament of the American troops on 
Japanese soil. The Government feared that without this 
control Japan might be unwillingly involved in a war 
between the United States and a third country. 

According to the draft of the text released last Octo- 
ber, some of the changes which will be made in the 
revised treaty are as follows: 

1. America’s obligation to defend Japan, in case of 
attack by another country, will be clearly specified. 

2. Japan’s obligations will be defined within the lim- 
itations imposed by its Constitution. The possibility of 
Japanese forces being sent overseas will be eliminated. 

3. While U. S. forces are allowed to be stationed in 
Japan, any use of these forces for operations outside 
Japanese territory and any important changes in their 
armament-—specifically, introduction of nuclear weapons 
—will be subject to prior consultation with the Japanese 
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Government. This will include even the deployment of 
U. S. forces acting as a United Nations emergency unit, 
Though softly werded, the prior-consultations provision 
will have the foree of a veto. This provision will not be 
included in the body of the treaty but will be included 
in a separate exehange note. 

4. The treaty will remain in force for ten years, after 
which it can be abrogated by either party upon one 
year's notice. 

During the past year the Socialists, Sohyo and various 
“peace movement organizations continued to incite 
strikes and demonstrations; they demanded that the 
revision talks be halted and the security treaty abro. 
gated. The climax of their opposition occurred on No- 
vember 27, when the “People’s Council Against Revision 
of the Japan-U, §. Security Treaty” staged its eighth 
“united action” day. About 30,000 demonstrators 
marched upon the|Diet, broke through the police guard 
and entered the premises. More than 300, half of 
them police, were injured in the clash. Still pending 
in the Diet is a mn to discipline Secretary General 
Asanuma and Socialist Diet members for their 
part in the riot, pending is a proposal to outlaw 
political demo s in and around the Diet com- 
pound. | 

At the same 








. more neutrality threats were 
sounded in Red and Russia. The Russian state- 
ment, over Radio ow, was similar to its warning 
of the year before; “What this [counterattack by nu- 
clear weapons] meams should be quite clear in a country 
like Japan with a population of great density in a com- 
paratively small 

While all this opposition has not deterred the Jap- 
anese Government, it at least serves to indicate the 
importance of the security treaty and the part the 
revised treaty will in securing Japan and the Far 
East from further unist aggression. 

All this, then, is at least a partial answer to the ques- 
tion: “What is happemimg in Japan today?” It may also 
be of some help im answering the next question: “What 
will happen in Japam tomorrow?” 





Out of the Mouth of Unborn 


Ironic, I would say, imdeéed: 

Your refusal to expose’me to a life of hand-me-downs 
and to a home without TV or tennis court. 
Not just a compliment that you disclose 

me less than common nouns, 

a measly second in import. 

Yes, the gadgets are impressive—chromium trim 
on car and summer-cottage chair. 
Indispensable, any ephemeral whim 
exponential of a millionaire. 

But the price is nemesis— 

never a child’s good-night kiss. 


SisTER Mary Honora, 0.5.F. 
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The Church and Reunion of Christendom 


Here are four books which will orient 
the reader to the reunion of Christen- 
dom,.a question of great urgency in 
the mind of Pope John XXIII. 

One Fold, edited by Edward F. Han- 
ahoe, S.A., S.T.D., and Titus Cranny, 
§.A., S.T.D., M.A., (Graymoor, 384p., 
$6.50), celebrates the golden jubilee of 
the Chair of Unity Octave. 

In part one, the history of the octavé 
is very simply told with abundant quo» 
tations from the letters of its founder, 
Fr. Paul Watson, S.A. Fr. 
still an Episcopalian clergyman, had re 
markable insight into the fact that 
the Chair of Peter could be the ba 
of union for Christ’s flock. He and‘ 
community, the Society of Atoneméfit, 
were and are obsessed with the urgetiey 
of first making all Christians one “im 
order that the world might believe.” 

Part two consists of ten essays by @§ 
many theologians. Some of these essays 
treat aspects of the Catholic Chuteh 


that must be understood if true unity is_ 


to be achieved; others, for better wm 
derstanding, treat of the modern status 
of churches outside the fold. Whoever 
reads this book will begin or borers 
his participation in the most impor 

apostolic prayer movement of modérm 
tmes, the Chair of Unity Octave cele. 
brated from Jan. 18 (feast of the Chiat 
of Peter) to Jan. 25 (feast of the Con- 
version - Paul). ‘- 

The Church of Christ by Rev. Wik 
liam H.. Shannon, Ph.D. (Christopher, 
225p., $4.50), is an up-to-date mantial 
of apologetics, designed for classroom 
use and presently being used at Naz- 
areth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

The first half of the book presents. 
the reasonable grounds for believing 
that Christ, as God, established’ 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic Ch 
of Rome and gave it the power, 
the Pope as its head, to teach inf 
in His name. The second half of 
book is a theological treatment 
Church as the Mystical Body of Cit 
Those who are interested in the 
Christendom will find this little a 
handy summary of the main peasons 
why the only possible way to 
submission to the one Church wWhiel 
Christ founded and guaranteed, to ith 
end of time. spt 

We Are Now Catholics, ed y 
Karl Hardt, S.]., translated the 
America *« JANUARY 80, 4960 













Paul, while _ 


German by Norman C. Reeves (New- 
Man, 233p., $3.95), is an enthralling 
demonstration of how the grace of God 
brings the truth of the Church to the 
ifdividual-soul. Four German Lutheran 
ministers give their separate accounts of 
their pilgrimages to the Church. 

Pastor Goethe is one of several 
Laitheran ministers who received Holy 
Orders and permission to live in the 
Married state. He reveals that he strove 
with all his strength to be a good Lu- 
theran and testifies that “this path leads 
fight back into the innermost heart of 


the Catholic Church.” Martin Giebener, 
, @ Lutheran bishop, became a priest be- 


@@use he found that even the liturgical 
Worship and administration of the sacra- 


_ Ments envisioned in the Augsburg Con- 


fession could only be realized in the 
Catholic Church. 

» Dr. George Kliinder was inspired by 
his study of Church history to see the 
plenitude in the Church in contrast 
with the disorganized vestiges outside 
the walls. Dr. Schlier, professor of New 
Testament at Bonn, found that Scrip- 
ture, “the Protestant path,” leads in- 
evitably to Rome. 

Not least among these essays is the 
introductory one by Sylvester P. 
Thiesen showing that today’s Protestant- 
Catholic relations in Germany are 
comparable to the climate of the Oxford 
movement of the 19th century. 

Modern Catholicism, by Walter von 
Loewenich, translated by Reginald H. 
Fuller (St. Martin’s, 379p., $12), is a 
monumental work. The author, a Lu- 
theran and professor of Church his- 
tory at Erlangen University is very 
well informed. He draws extensively 
from Councils and Papal encyclicals 
to review the doctrines of grace, infalli- 


; y bility, the nature of the Church and 
» Mariology. 


It would be difficult to find a more 


honest attempt than Dr. von Loewen- 


ich’s to interpret the case objectively. 
And yet, in contrast to the four Luther- 
an ministers already mentioned, we 
have here a man who fails to accept 
what he sees. 

For instance, the author concedes 
that the Council of Trent teaches what 
Luther taught on the gratuity of grace 
but that it adds the factor of human 
merit after justification. He concedes 
that “the Reformation doctrine is one- 





A new nouvel 
by the author 
of Gentle Fury 


BOLD 
ENCOUNTER 


By Peter-Thomas 
Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


Based on the life and 
times of St. John of 
the Cross, Bold 
Encounter recaptures 
the stark, splendid era 


that was Spain’s at 


the height of her glory 


and paints a convincing 
portrait of the great 
mystic who was one 

of her finest but 


least-known sons. 


$3.75. At your bookstore. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
101 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











APPEARING NOW! 


THE (7@W) VOICE OF 


ST. JUDE 


you will want to read these Febru- 
ary features 


JOY IS THE ECHO 


From the clearing house of human 
experience, a metropolitan news- 
paper's city desk, comes a layman’s 
spiritual memoirs. Realistic with the 
frankness and humor of a St. 
Thomas More. 


A challenging answer to man’s eter- 
nal question, “WHY did God make 
me?” begins February in a series of 
4+ essays posthumously published ex- 
clusively in THE VOICE OF ST. 
JUDE. 


You will also meet Austria’s voleano- 
sitter, Chancellor Julius Raab, anda 
Czech prelate behind the Barbed 
Wire Curtain, Archbishop Beran. 


You can nowenjoy 8 rewarding is- 
sues beginning with February’s is- 
sue for only $2. Write today. 
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sided and not entirely satisfactory in 
execution.” He concludes, however, by 
saying that Trent’s insistence on merit, 
even though it be true, obscures the 
point of gratuity; therefore, he still pre- 
fers “the Reformation’s radical insis- 
tence on grace.” 

Again, with regard to the Mass, the 
author comes to a remarkable under- 
standing of our explanation of the Mass 
as Christ’s sacrifice and, at the same 
time, the sacrifice of the Church. He 
therefore rejects Luther’s charge that 
the Mass is blasphemy. Yet he still finds 
difficulty seeing that the Mass does 
not detract from the uniqueness of 
Calvary because (among other reasons 
which appear equally trivial) “this dee- 
trine is not explicitly stated in the 
Canon of the Mass.” 

These appear to be the stumblings 
which beset a man who sees but dogs 
not yet have the grace to understand, 
I call the work monumental because it 
is an authentic picture of the reactions 
of a very well-informed and sincere 
Lutheran to the points of difference be- 
tween us. It demonstrates why the 
prayers of the Chair of Unity Octave 
must become daily and unremitting 
prayers. JOHN J. FERNAN, Sy 


Some European Christians 


THE SIR THOMAS MORE CIRCLE: 
A Program of Ideas and Their Impact om 
Secular Drama 

By Pearl Hogrefe. Univ. of Illinois. 360p. 
$5.75 


Sir Thomas More’s “circle,” as Prof 
Hogrefe has chosen to call the immortal 
group of friends and scholars whose 
names are forever bound together in 
bonds of both amity and _ intellect, 
stands apart from all similar cenacles in 
English cultural history in having been 
international in scope as well as origin. 
If Colet and Elyot were English blood 
and bone, Vives was a Spaniard and 
Erasmus a Dutchman. But, before they 
were anything, they were European 
Christians—and so thought of them- 
selves. 

Using a circular method of rigid 
schematism that might well break a 
butterfly on a wheel but hardly these 
tough general ideas, Prof. Hogrefe, in 
her Part I, subjects the circle’s ideas to 
exhaustive analysis. under the separate 
categories of Nature, Nobility, Reli- 
gious Reform, Law, Government, Edu- 
cation (including the education of 
women), Love and Marriage. She 
reaches the conclusion that, building 
on a basis that was simultaneously 
medieval and classical and that as- 


sentence definition of Utopia: “It isa 


sumed the possibility ot achieving free. 
dom as well as truth, these humane je. 
formers, pursuing their ideal of society 
governed by _ philosopher-Christian 
thought their program of regenerating 
society could be realized if men woul 
only apply Christianity. 

On the whole, Prof. Hogrefe does ng 
claim any great originality for the Mor 
circle, though she does consider Mor 
himself the greatest English pioneer in 
the education of women. Possibly mor 
could have been made of her passing 
reference to the fact that Sir Thoma 
was at odds with most of his fellow 
theorists in preferring the English com. 
mon to the Roman civil law. For, with 
in the triad of the great Chancellor; 
unique accomplishments, a defens2 jy 
action of the common law must stand 
between his witness of martyrdom {ind 
his Platonic sport with Nowhere. Th 
balance this omission—if it is an omis 
sion, of course—is an admirable single. 


free play of mind over classical and 
Christian literature and over the realis. 
tie world of the 16th century.” 

Prof. Hogrefe’s painstaking method 
does not seem to work quite so well in 
Part II, when it is extended to cove 
“the expression of these same ideas in 
the drama connected with the Mor 
circle either by printing or writing, and 
possibly by staging.” The trouble i 
that, except for Heywood’s comedies 
where one must strain unduly to estab- 
lish any significant relationship, it is 
possible to adduce only some of the 
deadlier late 16th-centv~~ allegories 
wherein all too often Wit 1° overcome 
by Giant Tediousness. One can envisio 
my Lord Chancellor laughing at Hey- 
Wood and, on occasion, yawning 
Medwall. Any closer “connection” tum 
out to be so generic as to be, at the 
same time, irrelevant. 

CuHar.es A. Brabi 


Modern Problems 


DEPLOMACY IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 

Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz and M. 4 
Fitzsimons. U. of Notre Dame. 407p. $7. 


There can be little doubt that the 19605 
will find the United States more deeply 
involved in world affairs than ever be 
fore. The world itself is changing 9 
rapidly that the nature of our involve 
ment and the conduct of internation 
affeirs differ markedly from those of the 
past. The problems of accommodating 
ta ehange and adjusting relations # 
the international arena require greatt 
depth.and breadth of understanding 
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with each passing day. Profs. Stephen 
D. Kertesz and M. A. Fitzsimons have 
edited a volume of distinguished essays 
that will go a long way in providing 
the understanding needed. No observ- 
er of the international scene can fail 
to derive stimulation and new insights 
from this volume. Practically all of the 
90 essays in this book are major con 
tributions for background understand- 
ing of diplomacy today, 

The theme of the volume is that, 
confronted with the vast changes con- 
yilsing the world, diplomacy has be- 
come an almost impossibly complex, 
though still very necessary, art. The 
various authors analyze the impact, im 
diferent contexts, of changes in tempo, 
number of participants, media of com- 
munications, and even the content mat- 
ter of international relations. 

From different points of view, but 
ig a manner enabling them to buttress 
each other’s observations, the authors 
point to the major problems which have 
complicated the tasks of the diplomats: 
the emergence of two super-powers 
and the consequent collapse of Europe 
as the diplomatic world center; cultural 
contacts and conflicts; the emergence 
of many small nations from colonial 
rule; the increasing resort to confer- 
ences; and, above all, the spread and 
threat of Communist totalitarianism 
with its ambition for world domination 
and its revolutionary code that ignores 
all past standards for adjusting inter- 
rational conflict. 

The book is divided into four see- 
tions. The first deals with general issues 
of diplomacy in an age of change’ (such 


as politica!-military relate 
matic history, morality and i 
al law. The second section contains 
essays on the policies and outlook of 
the four major powers: the United 
States, Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union. The third part discusses ‘the 
Canadian, German and Indiam ap- 
proaches to world affairs in the post 
World War II era, the Middle Bast as 
a new area of diplomacy, and $mall- 
state diplomacy. The final section 
with the United Nations. Several eru- 
cial items, such as the emergenes of 
Communist China, are not covered, but 
will probably be dealt with in a ¢om- 
panion volume which the authors’ plan. 
The timeliness of this volume amd 
the manner in which the various @88 
buttress each other are illustrated) 
fact that it provides magni 
ground reading for the f 
Summit conference. Sir Davi 
iscussion of the “confer habit’ 
which has become “farcical” gince 
World War II, especially with the ab- 
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senee of those very conditions which 
made former conferences successful; 
W. T. R. Fox’s appraisal of the neces- 
sary military implications of such po- 
litical decisions as might be reached at 
the summit; Kertesz’s own analysis of 
Soviet and American approaches to ne- 
gotiations, stemming from underlying 
political institutions and doctrines— 
these and several other contributions 
provide a healthy air of caution and 
realism, much needed at a time when 
many are beginning to expect yet an- 
other summit conference to provide 
over-all solutions to world problems. 

The reader of this volume will emerge 
with the fervent wish that our leaders 
(and commentators and teachers) will 
take time to dip into it. He will also 
have renewed respect for the diplomats, 
on whom so much still depends for 
solid achievements in the quest for 
peace. RicHarp L. WALKER 


THE COMMUNISTS AND THE 
SCHOOLS 

By Robert W. Iversen. Harcourt, Brace. 
423p. $7.50 


During the post-World War II era, the 
question of the fitness of Communists 
to teach in American schools was the 
subject of many controversial articles 
and some books. Rarely did these writ- 
ings refer in any systematic, let alone 
scholarly, way to the history of the 
problem in order to shed some enlight- 
enment. Few writers on the theme had 
the first-hand knowledge or the realistic 
experience of what Communist influ- 
ence in the schools or on teachers really 
meant. 

Dr. Robert W. Iversen, professor of 
social science at the Pennsylvania State 
University, attempts to provide the his- 
torical framework of the relationship of 
communism to the American school and 
college. It is the second volume in the 
series, “Communism in American Life,” 
published by the Fund for the Republic 
under the general editorship of Prof. 
Clinton Rossiter. The author has im- 
mersed himself in his source materials 
and analyzed them as impartially as one 
can; he presents a detailed and readable 
narrative of the struggle by the Com- 
munists to win over the minds of the 
school children and the teachers. 

Since the Communist party was main- 
lv concerned with economics and poli- 
tics, it entered the educational arena on 
an afterthought: its activity in this field 
was “belated, improvised and almost 
invited.” But the Communist movement 
did exist in the American school system, 
and the account of the resultant battle 
is the theme of the book. 








FIRST SPRING 
BOOKS 


THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


Translated by Ronald Knox 
and Michael Oakley 


Msgr. Knox, knowing he would not live 
to finish his translation of the Imita- 
tion, gave it to Michael Oakley to 
complete. The result is a wonderfully 
clear and beautiful modern English ver- 
sion of this best-loved of all spiritual 
classics, made with affectionate care 
by two great translators. A choice of 
the Thomas More Book Club. 
Ready. $2.50 


I BELIEVE 


by Jean Mouroux 


The author of The Meaning of Man 
writes on the Act of Faith. He stresses 
that Faith is not simply assent to a set 
of dogmas, but is the believer's per- 
sonal commitment to God, and thus 


the source of all love and holiness. 
Ready. $2.75 


THE CHURCH 
AND THE NATIONS 


Edited by Adrian Hastings 


An interesting study of Catholicism in 
various countries where Catholics are 
a minority: Lebanon, India, England, 
Norway and the United States among 
them. Coming on Feb. 10. $4.75 


At your bookstore 


The Spring Trumpet will contain full 
descriptions of all our new books. To 
get it, free and postpaid, write to: 


SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place 
New York 3 
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University 
of Scranton 


The University of Scranton, the 
first Catholic institution of higher 
education in Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, was known as the College of 
Saint Thomas at its foundation in 
1888. The University is in process of 
relocation from its original site in the 
center of the city to the area of the 
Scranton Estate. Remaining tempora- 
rarily on Wyoming Avenue are the 
administrative offices, the library, and 
the office of the President. The new 
million dollar science building houses 
all science laboratories and lecture 
halls, including the University Radio 
Station. In the same area are the Lib- 
eral Arts Building, the Business Ad- 
ministration Building, the Student 
Union Building, four modern, 
sparkling Residence Halls dedicated 
and opened to out-of-town students 
in September, 1958. 

Courses leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees 
are offered in the following fields: 
arts, business, pre-dental, pre- -legal, 
pre - medical, pre - engineering, psy- 
chology, biology, physics, economics, 
teacher training, social sciences, chem- 
istry, mathematics, Master of Arts and 
Master of Science Degrees in Educa- 
tion and Master of Arts Degrees in 
History. The University also offers a 
four-year ROTC program. 

A well-rounded schedule of extra- 
curricular activities includes inter- 
collegiate football, basketball, base- 
ball and golf. 


Scranton 3 


Pennsylvania 
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Dr. Iversen traces, on the basis of 
abundant and appropriate documentary 
evidence, the earliest efforts by the 
Communists in 1923 to lay down a pro. 
gram for American education, through 
the periods of inner party conflict and 
through the times of ups and downs to 
their decline throughout the years of the 
present decade. 

As late as 1931, a Congressional in- 
vestigation committee, headed by Ham. 
ilton Fish, found little reason to sound 
amy alarm over Communist infiltration 
into education. But the deepening of 
the depression of the 1930’s and other 
factors made some of the schools vul- 
nerable to Communist influence. How- 
ever, “the anti-Communist counter of- 
fensive within the academic world 
gained momentum after 1935, and de- 
cisive proportions in late 1940 and early 
1941.” Communist teachers were under 
constant assault by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, the New York State 
Legislature, the New York City public 
school authorities. The story of the re- 
jection of the Teachers Union by the 
American Federation of Teachers in 
1941 is presented dramatically and 


_ Dr. Iversen has relied upon original 
documents of various kinds, personal 
Marratives and interviews. He writes 
with .comprehensiveness, clarity and 
verve, He remains objective through- 
out, What his volume lacks is a discus- 
sion of the impact of the Communist 
teachers on their colleagues, on school 
policy and on actual instruction. Much 
of this information must be literally dug 
out by means of more interviews and 
persistent search—something which is 
ee Sticult to accomplish at this 
time. e foreign perspective thrown 
on the problem would have been help- 
ful to the reader. The price of the vol- 
ume appears to be excessive, even in 
these days of inflation. 
~The defeat of communism in the 
American schools has been well de- 
seribed by Iversen. But lest anyone 
the danger is safely past, let 
"ponder the report by Harry 
iwartz in the New York Times (Nov. 
3, 1959). Here the Communist party 
is mentioned as beginning to “respond” 
te the “changing” ‘American attitude 
hs “socialism.” The Communist 
sin America sees in the recent 
ma interest in Khrushchev. the im- 
paet @f the Sputniks and Luniks, the 
“e@omomiic advance and challenge” and 





the ne ssive educational achieve- 
m ff the Soviet Union. The party 
fee vencouraged. This struggle 


of young America is‘ not 
WiiuiaM W. BrickMAN 
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THE HERO: Charles A. Lindbergh and 
The American Dream 
By Kenneth S. Davis. Doubleday. 515p. 


$4.75 


Lindbergh’s solo flight from New York 
to Paris in May, 1927 made him one of 
the great heroes of the Roaring “Twen- 
ties. But public fancy is fickle, and the 
Lone Eagle was soon forgotten by most 
people. Three decades after the epic 
flight, a motion picture of his life failed 
financially because few people under 
40 knew or cared about him. Despite 
public apathy, Lindbergh is, in Davis's 
estimate, one of the most important 
people of our time. 

Lindbergh acquired his stubborn de- 
termination, rugged individualism and 
supreme self-confidence from his par- 
ents. C. A. Lindbergh, his father, was 
a successful lawyer, politician and 
farmer who “dared to be a Daniel, 
dared to stand alone.” The mother was 
a silent, strong-willed college graduate 
who guided her son through the forma- 
tive vears. After Davis’s able presenta- 
tion of Lindbergh’s familv background, 
education and early manhood, the story 
of his subject’s later success, failures 
and trials makes sense. This is an im- 
portant feature of the book, which, in- 
cidentally, is very well done. 

Lindbergh’s early career as a flier 
receives clear, comprehensive _ treat- 
ment. Barnstorming, parachute jump- 
ing, near-fatal accidents and hit-or-miss 
business ventures never destroyed his 
self-confidence or his desire to try the 
impossible. It is evident that the flight 
to Paris in 1927 was almost inevitable. 

The later years are characterized by 
an overwhelming desire for persona! 
privacy and an almost indifferent atti- 
tude toward public opinion. Yet the 
course of events continued to bring 
Lindbergh unwanted publicity. The 
tragic kidnaping and murder of his old- 
est son and his opposition to American 
entry into World War II are, unfor- 
tunately, what most people remember 
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about events in Lindbergh’s life. It is 
unfair that his positive achievements 
are ignored; his medical work with Dr 
Carrel and his consultant activities with 
the Army Air Force were extremely 
significant. 

Kenneth Davis does a fine job of writ- 
ing biography. He captures the spirit 
of the times and places his subject in 
the proper historical perspective. At 
the same time, he does not become 
either partisan or opponent of the man 
he is writing about. 

A perusal of the bibliographical es- 
say shows that no Lindbergh manu- 
scripts are available, and that Lind- 
bergh had nothing to do with the prep- 
aration of the book, but this lack of 
primary source material is not evident. 
The facts are well-organized, and a 
lively prose stvle makes for easy, en- 
joyable reading. This fine biography 
is heartily recommended for a perma- 
nent place on the bookshelf. 

EuGENE F, KRAMER 
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BLACK ORPHEUS (Lopert), an au- 
thentically international piece of movie 
making, filmed in Brazil under Franco- 
Italian auspices, was awarded the Grand 
Prize at the last Cannes Film Festival 
for reasons that escape me. It is a re- 


working of the Orpheus legend set in 


a poor, present-day Negro community 
on the outskirts of Rio at carnival time. 
The picture’s Eurydice, who bears 
the unlikely name of Marpessa Dawn, 
is both an extremely pretty girl and a 
persuasive actress; the Technicolor pho- 
tography is always interesting and 
sometimes exquisite; and there is inter- 
mittent vitality in director Marcel 
Camus’s exposition of the lives of the 
film’s unlettered, half-primitive people. 
Nevertheless, the classic legend does 
not have any natural! affinity for these 
characters and setting. Imposed by 
force, it not only does not add any 
extra dimension to the story, but it 
tends to undermine the inherent human 
dignity of the central figures. What re- 
mains is an arty, empty shell of a pic- 
ture. [L of D: not yet classified] 


THE BRIDAL PATH (Kingsley-Union) 
also has a prominently featured police 
chase, but there the resemblance to 
Tiger Bay ends. This film is one of those 
amiable comedies that explore the 
quaint customs still observed by in- 
habitants of odd corners of the British 
Isles. It stars Bill Travers and was pro- 
duced and directed by Frank Launder 
and Sidney Gilliat; all three acted in a 
similar capacity for the memorable Wee 
Geordie. 

Travers plays a crofter on the Hebri- 
dean island of Beigg who is dispatched 
t» the mainland to find himself a bride. 
His entirely honorable efforts to put the 
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secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 











instructions of the island elders into 


accidental witness to a quarrel during 
which a Polish merchant seaman (Horst 


Plisetskaya, durmg their U. S. tour, 





capably performed by Lauren Bacall 
and Sidney Chaplin. Oliver Smith de- 


| practice result in nothing but misunder- will probably find the picture worth- 
my | standings and acute cross-purposes. He while even though it employs the un- 
inde dl | speedily finds himself being pursued cinematic device of simply setting up ‘ 
a | by the police on a series of charges the color cameras and photographing a 
| ranging from salmon poaching to white regular Bolshoi Theatre performance. 
ae | Slavery. And the chase does not abate For non-fans of the ballet, however, it 
until the hero has made his far from is pretty much of a bore and a far from 
| uneventful way back home, to the right auspicious introduction to Russian film 
1. | vs = gs est on the island all the one making. [L of D: not yet classified] 
’ 1e subject matter is more sophisti- } WALs 
THE SECRET OFS | cated then that of Wee eile. but ioe me 
| the treatment is basically innocent and 
CHARTREUSE | more than adequately inventive, and 
iehcalaitie, ina anne | the Technicolor scenery and Gaelic TH |. a i R I. 
ai cah: Mitettiameiin. hacihings | music are a delight. [L of D: A-II] 44 Vl. 
you'll like it! The secret | TICE ie eee 
recipe of this liqueur has IGER BAY (Continental-Rank) is 2 CoopBYE CHARLIE, at the Lyceum, 
n closely guarded since British film predicated on the circum- : Georg 
1605 by the Monks in a stance that an eleven-year-old girl is an was authored and directed by 2 
Axelrod, and the principal roles are "1 


served straight or over ice Buchholz) kills hi ; 
Aart : s 1S fz t less ? d ° Two 
—does delicious things to eas ae ‘a aith sweetheart signed the setting and Leland Hayward 1 
(Yvonne Mitchell). What happens af- ° » 
ice cream or fruit. P is the producer 
| terward is partly semidocumentary de- E ‘ and 
| tection as Sager ees Most readers of this column have with 
CHARTREUSE ee ee ee bably learned from other sources 
| crime, partly chase melodrama as the ts ’ er te ; 1 AME 
Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof | young man attempts to avoid capture .".,°" aeoee padi sy My 
glo asaya pee: = —*" until he can escape on a foreign dividuals sax % mast saperty Pose 31, 
rtreuse, write: setielin a . ; 5 * 
drama as a warm friendship develops [OCS Comecy } 2 ” 
is nasty in a nice way. AME 
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The famous shop 


between the basically decent youth and 
the child he has to keep with him lest 
she inform the police. 

This plot, taken from a French novel, 
served as the basis for an English film 
eight years ago called The Stranger in 
Between. The earlier movie featured 
sharp and concentrated story telling; 
this new one is leisurely and diffuse. 
The new version, however, boasts one 





There is a folk belief that strokes of 
bad luck come in groups of three. Since 
Charlie and Mighty Man have already 
appeared in Broadway’s annual sex 
parade, we might as well get set for at 
least one more salacious play before the 
season ends, 


SAPPHO, presented by Rex Williams 
at the Renato, is advertised as a barrel 
of laughs for men who hate women. 
There must be something wrong with 
your reviewer's sense of humor; he 
hardly cracked a smile while observing 
the performance, except when one 
member or another of the cast was inept 
in rendering a role. Your reporter 
doesn’t hate women; that may be why 


1|[ ove eo ze ||| 











(: h Oj CR be the play did not seem funny. 
fot at ouc 00 Based on a novel by Alphonse Dau- 
THE incalculable asset: the extraordinarily det, Sappho is the work of Ernest Sil- 
willing and natural performance of verman and Rex Williams, and could 
HME wtih AN | Hayley Mills (real-life daughter of John just as appropriately have been called J 
Mills, who plays the police inspector) Camille or Nana. It is the old, old story ~ 
BOOKSHOP | as the resilient young imp of a heroine. of a young man’s career ruined by his 
? [L of D: A-IIT] passion for a well-meaning courtesan. In 

Catholic books, Prayer books The production was directed by Mr. nee 

and Bibles—all languages. | SWAN LAKE (Columbia) is one of the Williams. Scenery and costumes, both — 

We can supply all books seven Russian films scheduled to be rather good, were designed by persons eve’. 

reviewed oF advertised in | shown in this country under an ex- not named in the playbill. 

America. Catalogs available. | change agreement that is sending ten If y 
fer Mell Orders: Westmiaster. Md. | American films to the Soviet Union. THE FIGHTING COCK. During the not 
226 M. Uberty Street —Solimere i, Md Balletomanes, especially those who did present season, two of the five new you 
901 Meares $1., NE—Weshington 17, D. C. not see the Bolshoi Bellet and its fabu- plays of solid merit are imports from sure 

Icusly proficient prima ballerina, Maya abroad. Our native playwrights are not AN 
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doing so well on their home grounds. 

French dramatist Jean Anouilh has 
contributed eight first-rate plays to the 
American stage in the last ten years, 
and it would be difficult to name a 
native playwright who can match him 
in quantity of production, not to men- 
tion quality. Anouilh’s comedy at the 
Anta is the flip side of The Waltz of 
the Toreadors, which showed the pathos 
of the military man in a period of peace. 

In The Waltz, retired general St. Pé 
finds no better use for his leisure than 
nostalgic reveries of lust. In The Fight- 
ing Cock, a retired general dreams of 
restoring France to her former puis- 
sance as a great nation. It is a thought- 
ful play, embroidered with delectable 
humor and beautifully performed by an 
expert company headed by versatile 
Rex Harrison. 

Peter Brook directed the production 
and Rolf Gerard designed the setting. 
Kermit Bloomgarden Productions, Inc. 
is the sponsor. 


PEER GYNT, by Henrik Ibsen, is a 
play that numerous readers of dramatic 
literature have hankered to see on the 
stage. Now that the play has been pre- 
sented at the Phoenix by Theatre Inc., 
it is less impressive in the theatre than 
in a reader’s imagination. 

Ibsen’s later plays are noted for pre- 
cision of structure and the polished and 
economical prose of the dialog. Peer 
Gynt, one of his earlier works, is a 
sprawling play that runs to five acts, 
and one act runs to 13 scenes. Stuart 
Vaughan, the director, seems to have 
done all that was humanly possible to 
compress the time dimension of the 
production, making the uttermost use of 
Tharon Musser’s lighting. The perform- 
ance still runs approximately four hours, 
which to a New York audience is sheer 
torture. 

Mr. Vaughan could have made the 
performance shorter by clipping the 
dialog, over the protests of his actors. 
It is not hard to understand why he 
used his scissors sparingly, He was deal- 
ing with a dramatic poem, and the 
beauty of the play is in the poetry 
rather than in the action. His fidelity 
to the spirit of the play is admirable, 
but only the hard core of Ibsen fans 
can take it. ' 

Will Steven Armstrong designed the 
settings and costumes. David Amram 
and John Waller contributed the in- 
cidental music and choreography. 

Joanna Roos, as Peer’s mother, and 
Inga Swenson, the woman constant in 
her love, handle their roles with an 
effective blend of vividness and tact. 
Fritz Weaver, as Peer, once again dem- 
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onstrates his ability as one of our most 
versatile actors. In the story Peer is a 
simple peasant, an imaginative wan- 
derer, a sophisticated man of the world 
and a_ disillusioned prodigal. Mr. 
Weaver is consistently persuasive in the 
chameleon role. 

THEOPHILUs LEWIS 


THE WORD 





C God, who dost realize how difficult 
it is for us to stand up against dangers 
too great for our weak nature, grant us 
health of mind and body, so that by 
Thy help we may be victorious over 
the sufferings caused by our sins 
(Prayer of the Mass for the Fourth 
Sunday after Epiphany). 


With this appealing collect we bring to 
a close our year-long consideration of 
the Sunday liturgical Mass-prayers of 
Holy Mother Church. Our peroration 
is fortunate. Here is another liturgical 
prayer that might well be memorized 
for regular use. 

Holy Mother Church is our warrant 
that God our Lord does realize how 
difficult it is for us to stand up against 
dangers too great for our weak nature. 
Almighty God understands our plight. 
He sympathizes; indeed, the well of His 
pity is bottomless. Only, He will not 
betray us and contradict Himself by 
conniving with our weakness, by giv- 
ing us leave, to our own sore hurt, to 
indulge our impulses and not as much 
as try to stand up against dangers even 
when they seem too great for our weak 
nature. 

For it must never be forgotten that 
together with difficulty and danger 
there is yet another factor in the whole 
lifelong quest and service of God by 
fallen man, That factor is grace, both 
actual and habitual (or sanctifying). 
Let it not-for a moment be thought 
that God our Father has simply thrown 
us, as it Were, to the: wolves of inclina- 
tion and circumstance without provid- 
ing powerful means ‘of defense. The 
conflict in which we are engaged does 
not take place on the strict level of 
natural. psychology. The whole vast 
enterprise of human existence is finally 
a supernatural’ phenomenon. It is not 
against flesh and blood that we enter 
the lists; we have to do with princedoms 
and powers, with those who have mas- 
tery of the world in these dark days, 
with malign influences in an order high- 
er than ours. 





That element—sanctifying grace 
which initially elevated the soul to 
supernatural level of existence contin. 
ues, simply but powerfully by being in| 
possession, to enable the soul to remain 
radically in its exalted condition of 
adoptive divine sonship and thus suc. 
cessfully to stand up against danger 
too great for our weak nature. In ad. 
dition, our good God instantly gives 
especially upon earnest request, im. 
mediate actual graces which will en. 
able a man to stand up against the par. 
ticular menace of a particular moment, 
Our weak nature is therefore strongly 
buttressed by supernatural grace. We 
are in better case and stronger position 
than we might suppose. 

Obviously, it is both humble and 
wise to beg almighty God not once or 
twice but steadily for supernatural 
fortification. This, exactly, is what 
Mother Church is constantly doing in 
her liturgy. The burden of the liturgy 
in its supplicatory aspect makes a kind 
of dialectic which moves between the 
two poles of man’s inherent weakness 
and God’s accessible strength, between 
human need and divine grace. The 
Mass-prayer of today is only a more 
explicit instance of the Church’s un- 
changing petitionary position. 

Grant us health of mind and body, 
we pray, for the whole man is involved | 
in the spiritual struggle and the whole | 
man must be strengthened for it. Holy | 
Mother Church is so warmly ‘and | 
heartily realistic. She never forgets that | 
a man is not all soul or all mind or! 
all will, but possesses a material, | 
corporal dimension that can- exercise 
most potent influence over soul and 
mind and will. Health of mind and 
body are, if we may be splendidly un- 
grammatical, both very necessary for 
the happy outcome of the head-on clash 
of supernatural arms. Paul’s remark 
about flesh and blood does not consti- 
tute an exclusion; he is directing our 
attention beyond palpable appetite and 
undeniable nervous system to the 
shadowy but terribly existential figure 
of the real, the satanic adversary. 

It is compassionate of Mother Church 
to mention not only our sins but the 
sufferings caused by our sins. She prays 
that we may be victorious over the sad 
effect* by scoring, with God’s help or 
grace, a solid victory over the cause. 

We could hardly ask a more apt con- 
clusion for the noble Mass-prayers of a 
liturgical year: so that, by Thy help, we 
may be victorious. . . . Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who, with the Father 
and the Holy ‘Spirit, lives and reigns, 
God, forever. Amen. 

~ —.__ -—.. VincENT P. McConrry, $.J. 
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